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Main floor—Mecht-May Department Store, Baitimore, Md 


WHERE DO YOU START PLANNING INSURANCE? 


Without the help of an agent, the department store manager could be baffled by the exacting 
details of planning an insurance program. And so can you, for that matter. Whoever you are, get 
the professional assistance of the independent insurance agent who represents USF&G. He can help 
you plan a program of insurance protection for your business . . . family, home or possessions. 


Select and consult your independent insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


sven fl er 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & 


Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md, * Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co , Baltimore 3, Md CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE ©  FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 
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MORE PICTURE POWER 
PER POUND! 





The Casual Sportabout ... pounds lighter... front sound! 


New from RCA VICTOR—console power in a portable! 
Amazingly versatile new remote control, too! 


a This beautiful Sportabout brings __ the only portable with a remote control 
~ 36 you more power per pound— _ that gives you both graduated volume 
as much picture power as you get in control and a complete-off switch. 
many a big console modcl. Yet it’s re- See this gem among portables at 
markably compact and lightweight. It your RCA Victor dealer’s. See the 
has a 19” Full Picture (19 diag. 172 — difference more power per pound makes 
sq. in. viewable area). in picture clarity, picture quality! 
With so much extra power, plus its 
New Vista tuner, you get a clearer, 










Amazingly versatile Wireless Wizar sharper, steadier picture from many ; - 
remote control turns the setcompletely — hard-to-get stations The Most Trusted Name in Television 
off an aduates volume up or on F = , = . 9 3 
—the only control that does both! The Casual Sportabout is, moreover, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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LETTERS 





Aches & Pain 
Sir: 

The statement of the President's aides that 
the new backache condition has no connec- 
tion with his old ailment is ridiculous! It has 
as much truth as saying a fresh crack in the 
wall has no connection with a slowly settling 
foundation under the building. 

G. Jepricka, D.C. 
Houston 


Sir: 

We were led to believe during the cam- 
paign that Mr. Kennedy did not believe in 
the President's taking too many vacations. I 
think he has had more vacations in a short 
period of time than Ike had, and he is almost 
30 years younger. What happened to all of 
that vim and vigor? 

1 wonder how he could hurt his back when 
he has been falling on his face so much. 

H. M. Vernon 
New Concord, Ohio 


Sir: 
What President Kennedy needs is a good 
chiropractic adjustment. : 
FRANK A. CAMPANILE, D.C. 
Chiropractor 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


The Right Voice 
Sir: 

Senator Goldwater's statements impress me 
as being logical, clearheaded and well- 
reasoned out, with the best interests of 
America at heart. He has converted me. 

Why didn't we elect him President ? 

KRISTEEN BRUUN 
Ashland, Wis. 


Sir: 

Though Senator Barry Goldwater is often 
tagged “far right" and “arch” and “ultra 
conservative” by our fearful, ultra-whited, 
journalistic sepulchers, he speaks and acts 
like a splendid classical liberal—one of the 
few public men producing sense instead of 
sobbledygook. 

GABRIEL FREEMAN 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany 


Sir: 

Barry Goldwater has the same faults that 
most of the top Republicans in this country 
possess. They come up with nice, simple solu- 
tions for all the problems that confront the 
U.S. and the world today. And the great 
danger is that the longer the cold war goes 
on, the more powerful these men are going 
to become. They are using the real fear of 
Communism for their personal ambitions. 

1 find it very hard to believe that men 
who are supposed to know what is going 
on in the world can really believe that all the 
nice, simple solutions they offer for the many 
complex problems of the world will really 
solve anything. 

Prtrer A. BAILEY 
New York City 


Sir: 

If the Soviet Union does succeed in its 
zoal—world Communism—it will richly de- 
serve it. The Communists have worked effec- 
tively and with steadfast determination in 
the extension of their ideology; they have 
fought for their beliefs. The U.S. has not 
pursued its interests with equal zeal. We 
need a strong President, and in Senator 
Goldwater there could be one. 

MICHAEL DRIVER 
San Francisco 
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Tractors for Humans 
Sir: 

Certainly, under the principles of humani- 
tarianism every human life is valued highly. 
Yet in the tractors-for-ireedom trade, it is 
a question of a thousand lives overshadowing 
the lives of millions throughout the world. 
If we provide freedom for these men by 
submitting to Castroism, we give aid to 
eventual enslavement of all people. 

THOMAS MAXWELL 
Worcester Academy 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sir: 
In regard to the sacrifices the President has 
called for: Is the payment of blackmail and 


tribute one of them? 
E. W. Martin 
Forrestal Village, Great Lakes, Ill. 


Sir: 

Considering the circumstances involved, I 
would much prefer to be imprisoned and ‘or 
die as a proud American citizen than ever 
lay claim to the fact that my country traded 
me for a tractor with the Communists, 

ANNE McCLauGury 
Annapolis, Md. 


Sir: 

Every time I read a letter from someone 
who feels that world opinion is more impor- 
tant than the freedom of hundreds of human 
beings, I feel like throwing up. Idealistically, 
it would be great if we could ignore the loud- 
mouthed little jerk and save face before the 
world . . . but could we look in our mirrors 
if we left those people to rot? 

Curryt NEWTON 
Billings, Mont. 


Berlin 


Sir: 

Senator Mansfield’s remarks in reference to 
a “free city” of Berlin sounded like an echo 
from the days of Neville Chamberlain. Did 
not the death of half a million American 
soldiers in World War II and Korea prove the 
fallacy of negotiating with a dictator? When 
will we learn that peace comes only with 
firmness; that hesitation to a dictator means 
fear? When will we learn? 

Wittiam FP. HoLtincswortH 
Birmingham 
Sir: 

If the West loses West Berlin to the Soviet 
bloc, we Americans might as well learn to 
like Communism, because this loss will mean, 
without a doubt, that time will bring Com- 
munist domination to the world. 

Bruce T. STINEBRICKNER 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Sir: 

That the U.S.A. is willing to set off a nu- 
clear war on behalf of Germany is, indeed, 
the world’s crowning moral travesty. Its 
result will be deserved, 

KENNETH PARRATT 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Sir: 

You are so right. If a showdown between 
the West and Communism must come, it 
would be better for the West for it to be over 
Berlin than Laos or the Congo. If we learn to 
stand on our own two feet, we will have 
taken our first big step toward winning the 
cold war. The sooner the better. To give up 
on Berlin now is to invite war later. 

James G. H. MITCHELL 
Portsmouth, Va. 


I. Second-class 


5 
00 a year in U.S.A, 


Pride of Capitalism? 


Sir: 

The Murchison brothers and their fast- 
proliferating type of “speculative business- 
men” are the gravediggers of American cul- 
ture. They are not at all in the tradition of 
free enterprise that made this country. Even 
at their competitive worst, the Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers, Ryersons, McCormicks acted 
out of enthusiasm for their product first and 
for profit second. The Murchisons choke the 
country with every conceivable type of mer- 
chandise. A man matures only through as- 
sumed responsibility for his work, which 
must be the concrete evidence of his convic- 
tions, An economy whose responsibility is not 
to the consumer but to the financier is 
making America into a country without men, 
without pride, without quality and without a 
future—except the endless round of shifting 
profit ventures, 

StpyL MoHoLy-Nacy 


Professor, Pratt Institute 
New York City 


Sir: 

Thank you for the reireshing pleasure of 
reading your article about the Murchisons. 
This report should be an example to the too 
many “frightened” businessmen of the U.S. 
who overlook the abundance of opportu- 
nities for free enterprise for men with “guts” 
who do not need recourse to the Federal 
Government, My hat’s off to the Murchisons 
for upholding the pride of capitalism. I hope 
they set a precedent and make a trillion 
dollars. 

Vera MazyMuK 
A.P.O. 343 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your coverage of the Clint and John 
Murchison story was a masterpiece of clarity 
and understandability of a very complicated 
and tangled situation that most financial 
journals and newspapers to date have been 
unable to clearly explain to their readers. 

ZaAL LEVIN 





Chicago 


Sir: 

I was rather heartsick to see the same old 
Time drums beat reverently for the same old 
tycoons who are agile enough to outwit 
other tycoons, What difference does it make 
to us in a world where we wish to save our 
children from bombs and anarchy whether or 
not the Murchison types have more or less 
money? Can all the Murchisons together 
equal one Jonas Salk, for instance ? 

M. ForeMAN 
Los Angeles 


Dark Areas 
Sir: 

May I echo a hearty “Amen” to the re- 
marks of Dr. Samuel Howard Miller in the 
article “Hunger of the Heart” |Time, June 
16], The need is indeed great for a critical 
re-examination of ancient religious dogma. 

How about starting from the point where 
the mystics should have started years ago, 
and building upon the premise that life is 
given to us to be lived and enjoyed and not 
to be lived only as a preparation for dying? 
Let us live, then, with the knowledge that 
man’s happiness is his own highest moral 
purpose, and that his own inviolate mind 
and reason are his only absolute. 

Wiser S. Lummis 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Sir: 

After four years of college, three years of 
theological graduate school, and one year in 
the ministry, I hauled myself ritualistically 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





“We sell by Long Distance to cut shipping costs” 


says Brady Ridenour, president, 
Brady Plywood Corp., Baltimore, Maryland 


“Selling by telephone makes especially good sense when 
you have a truck ready to go out only half full,” reports Mr. 
Ridenour. “So when we get a partial load, I keep calling 
till I fill the truck. It keeps our shipping costs in line. 

“The other day, for instance, we received a less-than- 
truckload order from a town about 100 miles away. I got 
on the phone and started calling other customers in the area. 
Within 45 minutes, I'd filled the truck—and out she went, 
with extra profit for us.” 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to New York .... .  70¢ 
Chicago to Toledo nt 80¢ 
Norfolk, Va. to Boston ‘ . $1.20 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis . » $1.35 


Washington, D.C. to Los Angeles $2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 


three minutes. Add the 





10% federal excise tax. 





Lcan tell you what this banker 
thinks of life insurance men!” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


4 statement of interest 
for anyone who owns life insurance 
by CARL A. BIMSON 
President, American Bankers Association 


President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


“ 1) MANY PEOPLE shortchange them- 
selves when it comes to utilizing 
their life insurance agent. 

“They think of his insurance service 
only in terms of a “what-kind-and-how- 





this company at the age of 15. Today 


much’ recommendation. Actually, to- 
day’s life underwriter is a highly-skilled 
professional, capable of providing expert 
counsel in many financial matters, both 
personal and business. 

“Estate planning is just one example. 
As a banker, I know the good judgment, 
experience and training of life under- 
writers is welcomed by attorneys and 
trust officers engaged in the conserva- 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER, Mr 
he owns a total of six Northwestern Mutual policies 








Bimson became a policyowner with 


tion of a client's assets. A case in point 
may be the agent's suggestion on how 
best to make life insurance provide the 
ready cash needed for state and federal 
estate taxes 

**My experience indicates that the 
quality of the agent reflects the quality 
of the company he represents. If you 
want a good agent, | suggest you choose 
a good company.” 


She NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE Asarance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE 


MILWAUKEE wiscones 


is A DIFFERENCE" 


Lhere ts a difference! 


The 


Northwestern 
Mutual agent: 
a philosophy 


of service 


N° two life insurance companies are 
alike. Nor are any two agents. Yet, 
as Mr. Carl A. Bimson has observed, 
there is usually a correlation between 
agents and their companies. 

At Northwestern Mutual the correlat- 
ing factor is service. Northwestern is a 
mutual company. Its sole purpose is to 
serve its policyowners who are both cus- 
tomers and owners. 

The same philosophy guides the NML 
agent, forming a vital link between client 
and company. However, providing this 
service is no easy task. It takes time and 
determination . . . and calls for almost 
constant participation in special courses, 
advanced underwriting seminars, etc. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Northwestern Mutual has proportion- 
ately more Chartered Life Underwriters 
(the businesses’ highest professional des- 
ignation) than all other insurance com- 
panies. Also, the number of NML agents 
placing over a million dollars of life in- 
surance a year is fen times greater than 
the average of all life insurance agents. 

The type of man behind this record is 
as close as your phone. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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before Tie today to read the real truth 
precisely put. It was Dean Miller's com- 
mencement address on the future for religion 
in modern civilization. After hearing theo- 
logical mumblings for years, it is good to 
have heard the clearest, truest voice yet. 
It is sometimes a shock for young ministers 
to learn that they have been ordained just in 
time to preach the funeral of God. Oiten 
they haven't even heard that he was sick. 
Perhaps with the leadership of such prophets 
as Miller, there can be a resurrection—even 
for God. 
(Tue Rev.) Acsert B. HAMMONS 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


Sir: 

Your report of Dr. Miller's address at 
Princeton implied that the dean of Harvard 
Divinity School is out of touch with the 
Protestant Church in our nation. If he feels 
that our churches are using a dead language 
to situations that no longer exist, he is ignor- 
ing the deep involvement our churches have 
in the racial situation, their support of pub- 
lic education, the battle they are waging 
against subversion from the left and the right. 
and their concern for the aging, the under- 
privileged and the displaced. He ought to 
leave his ivory tower to see if he is the man 
with the dead language. 

WarreEN C. MCCLAIN 
Assistant Minister 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Pasadena, Calif, 


| Sir: 


The River Bishop James Ryan may well 
be appalled to learn that over and above his 
Amazonian problems he may have to cope 
with the “Three Dark Areas” cited by Dr. 
Miller in the adjoining column of the June 


16 issue. 
E. J. Brown 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Identity 
Sir: 


I have read with much interest Time's 
June 23 report on Canada’s Royal Commis- 


| sion set up to investigate controls to be ap- 


plied to “foreign” magazines sold in Canada. 

The Diefenbaker government's efforts at 
building a specific Canadian identity are 
commendable and understandable. Telling 
the Canadian people what they will read and 
when they will read it would meet with the 
same consequences in Canada as it would if 
Kennedy tried it in the U.S. If Diefenbaker is 
so concerned about the Canadian identity, 
he should consider this. 

L. W. Vironp 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sir: 


I have read many issues of two of Can- 
ada’s leading magazines, and Time is so far 


above both that there is no room for 
comparison, 
came 





When is this Canada of mine going to 
learn that government help does not come 
without cost? It is indeed a weak and un- 
imaginative industry that must turn to Ot- 
tawa every time its profits are threatened. 

Indeed, the Canadian publishing industry 
must be weak and sorely lacking if it cannot 
put forward a weekly as dynamic and educa- 
tional as Time. 

DaNIeL KroSHEWSKY 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Food for the Pot 
Sir: 

I am recently returned from Peru, where a 
few days’ stay at Cuzco enables me to re- 
inforce the report of Time Correspondent 
Rosenhouse in your issue of June 16. 

The accuracy with which the report pin- 
points the cause of the impending arrival of 
Communism in Peru (and Chile) is exact. 
The report, if anything, is an understatement 
of the malevolent conditions that exist 
among the peasants. 

ALAN STEINERT 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Further Questions 
Sir: 

How foolish that government officials in 
Colombia are thinking of questions for the 
Peace Corps | June 16}. 

These young boys and girls are going to 
teach us Colombians quite a few things that 
even our high government officials don’t seem 
to know, Among them, that not everyone 
who is good and helpful is a Catholic, I think 
the most important thing for a Colombiano 
to do is to stretch his hand out and say: 
“Bienvenido amigo. You come to help and 
we are grateful!” 

Ropo.ro Facctnt 


Enid, Okla. 


Troikas 


Sir: 

More vivid and more accurate than Soviet 
Delegate Georgy Pushkin's description of the 
Russian troika [June 16] is that of Dostoev- 
sky's character Ippolit Kirillovitch in The 
Brothers Karamazov, Book XII, Chapter 9: 

“Our fatal troika dashes on in her headlong 
flight perhaps to destruction and in all Russia 
for long past men have stretched out im- 
ploring hands and called a halt to its furious 
reckless course, And if other nations stand 
aside from that troika that may be, not from 
respect, as the poets would fain believe, but 
simply from horror. From horror, perhaps 
from disgust. And well it is that they stand 
aside, but maybe, they will cease one day to 
do so and will form a firm wall confronting 
the hurrying apparition and will check the 
frenzied rush of our lawlessness, for the 
sake of their own safety, enlightenment and 
civilization.” 

Janet Massaro 
Galveston, Texas 
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DE CARVALHO 


© paint this week’s cover por- 

trait of Brazil’s President Janio 
Quadros, Time chose Brazil’s most 
renowned artist. Candido Portinari. 
57. has spent his life, as he puts it, 
painting “the Brazilian people be- 
ing born, living and dying, in their 
rituals and feasts, at their work and 
play.” Portinari’s work has been in 
the pages of Time’s Art section on 
several occasions, and he has also 
painted Brazilian Presidents Getu- 
lio Vargas and Juscelino Kubitschek, 
but this is his first Time cover. De- 
lighted at the assignment to paint 
his President, he recalled that he 
once painted a cousin of Quadros’, 
and told her: “You have all the 
beauty in the family. There wasn’t 
a centavo’s worth left for Janio.” 


Reporting the story from Brazil 
was the assignment of George de 
Carvalho, 40, an American of Por- 
tuguese descent who has reported 
on the Brazilian people for three 
years as chief of Time’s Rio de 
Janeiro bureau. De Carvalho and a 
staff of a dozen full-time and part- 
time correspondents ranged wide 
over the vast expanses of Brazil, 
conducted 150 interviews from the 
chief of the President’s Cabinet to 
his schoolteachers. Following the 
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President around Brazil, De Car- 
valho was on hand in the town of 
Floriandpolis one morning at 6:30 
when Quadros emerged for a busy 
day. looked at the reporter, and 
asked in some astonishment: “You 
here already?” Before his task was 
completed, De Carvalho had sent to 
New York a report that exceeded a 
massive 85,000 words. 

From other Latin American coun- 
tries and from Washington, Time 
correspondents filed assessments of 
the Brazilian President by top dip- 
lomatic and government officials. At 
Time’s editorial offices in New York, 
still more material was gathered by 
Portuguese-descended, Portuguese- 
speaking Researcher Berta Cordeiro 
Gold. All the mass of research went 
to the desk of Contributing Editor 
Peter Bird Martin, 31, who has fol- 
lowed the course of Latin American 
events for six years as a TIME writer. 
His story (his fifth Trae cover), 
edited by Senior Editor George Dan- 
iels, was the final product in an in- 
tensive combination of talent, ex- 
perience and effort through which 
Time brings its readers the most 
definitive report to date on the Pres- 
ident of South America’s greatest 
and most complex country. 


A. self-portrait. 
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A company’s influence reaches out into a man’s 
family, too. That’s why it takes more than pay to 
attract and hold loyal, efficient people. The thought- 
ful father seeks added security — like that found ina 
sound group insurance program. More often than 
not, insurance benefits may be the decisive factor in 
his choice to work for you... or your competitor. 


Even if youhaveas fewas 10 people w orking for you, 
you can now have “big company” group insur- 
ance benefits—and thus provide the kind of extras 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Test of Reality 


Last week, at the request of John F. 
Kennedy, General Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, 59, former (1955-59) U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, agreed to return to active 
duty with the title of Military Repre- 
sentative of the President. Taylor, who 
in the wake of the Cuban fiasco recently 
completed a top-secret study of U.S. cold 
war capacities, will keep watch on mili- 
tary planning for world crises, serve as 
the White House’s watchdog on the work 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. A 
brainy, courageous combat warrior, but 
not much of a team player. Taylor is 
likely to get a tepid “welcome back” as 
far as the Pentagon is concerned. Many 
top military thinkers suspect that Army 
Man Taylor—an ardent believer in strong, 
but conventionally armed ground forces 
will have a greater say with the President 
than the Joint Chiefs, who are supposed 
to serve as Kennedy's principal advisers. 

The Pentagon was not alone in doubt- 
ing the wisdom of the new appointment. 
For no matter how talented Maxwell Tay- 
lor is, he will be one more voice added to 
the clamoring chorus of advisers who fight 
for John Kennedy's ear as the President 
attempts to build and enforce the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

Does It Work? A President owes it 
to himself, and to his country, to keep 
informed and seek the best advice avail- 
able. There is no perfect way to cull ideas 

Franklin Roosevelt relied more on his 
White House troubleshooters than on his 
Cabinet, Dwight Eisenhower on an Army- 
style staff system. But the test of any 
method is and must be pragmatic: Does 
it work? Even more than F.D.R., John 
Kennedy has chosen to rely on a large, 
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select squad of brain trusters. Creating 
policy. the President gathers his advisers 
in study groups and task forces, gives 
them freedom to cross over and through 
the lines of authority. 

By the crucial test of reality, John 
Kennedy's system is not working. In the 
field of foreign policy, the record is sorry. 
When trouble has struck, the Kennedy 
solution has seemed to be activity instead 
of action, the summoning of still one 
more voice to the councils of cold war. 
Thus the Taylor appointment could be 
seen as a symptom of underlying admin- 
istrative ills. 

Primus inter Pares. By law, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk is the Presi- 
dent’s chief adviser on foreign policy. 
Yet in the current White House confer- 
ences on new policies for Berlin, Cuba 
Laos, and disarmament, Rusk is just one 
of many voices, ranking no higher than 
primus inter pares. In deciding his policy, 
John Kennedy does indeed listen to Rusk; 
but he may just as likely turn to his 
squad of White House professors and 
kibitzers, principally to Arthur Schlesin- 
ger and McGeorge Bundy of Harvard 
Walt Rostow of M.IL.T. ‘Time after time 
Kennedy reaches out past Rusk to cull 
ideas from Paul Nitze, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs; Washington Lawyer (and 
Truman’s Secretary of State) Dean Ache- 
son; Special Presidential Consultant Hen 
ry (The Necessity of Choice) Kissinger: 
Disarmament Adviser John McCloy; or 
Presidential Assistant ‘Theodore Sorensen. 
During a crisis, the President may rely 
for both intelligence data and ccatingency 
plans on the State Department's new Spe- 
cial Operations Office, headed by Career 
Diplomat Theodore Achilles. 

Nowhere has the Kennedy system 
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seemed more like madness than in Latin 
America. While searching around for a 
strong Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Kennedy left Ike- 
appointed Thomas Mann in temporary 
charge of the State Department desk, but 
gave policy shaping to Old New Dealer 
Adolf Berle. 66, chairman of a special 
Latin America task force. Kennedy also 
assigned Arthur Schlesinger as a one-man 
presidential troubleshooter for the con- 
tinent, later gave Speechwriter Richard 
Goodwin, 29. responsibility for Cuban 
affairs. At the time of the Bay of Pigs 
debacle, Kennedy called Rostow and 
Bundy away from their paper planning 
on Laos to give advice on Cuba; Nitze 
and Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
added their potent voices in council. 
Fortnight ago, the President created still 
another Latin America specialist, sent U.N. 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson on a prestige- 
building, length-of-the-continent trip. In- 
evitably, the efficiency of the State De- 
partment regulars has suffered. Since Jan- 
uary, tour of the top Latin American ex- 
perts in the Foreign Service have resigned 
or transferred to less morale-cracking 
posts; more than 21 qualified men turned 
down the Assistant Secretaryship for In- 
ter-American Affairs before Ambassador 
to Chile Robert Woodward finally ac- 
cepted the job. 

As a student of history and as a pol- 
itician long fascinated by the techniques 
of power, John Kennedy should know the 
consequences of failure. ‘‘The greatest 
danger to a President's potential influ- 
ence,” wrote Columbia Professor Richard 
Neustadt in Presidential Power (a book 
Kennedy liked so well that he hired Neu- 
stadt as a consultant on Government 
organization), “is not the show of inca- 
pacity he makes today, but its apparent 
kinship to what happened yesterday, last 
month, last year. For if his failures seem 
to form a pattern, the 
bound to be a loss of 
tiveness ‘next time.’ 

Young & Searching. Kennedy's Ad- 
ministration is still young, still searching 
for the right formulas. Despite the failure 
of the Cuban invasion and the foolish 
uncertainty over the tractor deal. there 
will be other “next times” for John Ken- 
nedy to redeem his reputation as a politi- 
cal leader of potential greatness. Vet if 
the pattern persists. there will be a clear 
and present danger that President Ken- 
nedy. surrounded as he is by a din of con- 
flicting advisory voices. may lose the con 
guide the nation 
through such coming struggles as Berlin. 


Up & Down 


For a while last week, the most im- 
portant instrument of Government was 
the thermometer that measured the ups 
and downs of presidential temperature. 
Even as the nation’s most celebrated 
backache seemed on the mend, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy came down with what the 
White House physician, Dr. Janet Tra- 
vell, described as a “mixed bacterial and 
viral infection.” 

Until the virus came along, the Presi- 
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Less lumbosacral strain. 


dent's month-old lumbosacral strain was 
by official accounts, coming along fine. 
After a couple of days of rest at Middle- 
burg, the President hopped about on his 
crutches with decreasing evidence of pain. 
Although Kennedy had twice recently re- 
injured his back—once by tilting too far 
back in his black leather swivel chair, an- 
other time by leaning too hastily over his 
desk to sign some letters—Dr. Travell 
said that her patient would soon be off his 
crutches. Just the same, Kennedy can- 
celed a trip to the Governors’ Conference 


Associated Press 
PuysIcian TRAVELL 
Touch of two-days’ virus. 








in Hawaii, bowed out as the guest of 
honor at the Women’s National Press 
Club annual dinner. 

Crutches Aside. Gradually, cautiously, 
painfully, the President began working 
himself away from his crutches. For a 
White House luncheon with former Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower and Japan’s Pre- 
mier Hayato Ikeda (see Foreign Rela- 
tions), Kennedy put the crutches aside, 
walked around with his guests in his old 
hands-in-the-pocket manner. When the 
President took Ikeda for a short Potomac 
cruise on the presidential yacht, Honey 
Fi Kennedy hobbled up the gang- 
plank without crutches. 

That boat ride may have been the 
worst presidential decision since the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. It was a cold, rainy day; 
the President boarded his yacht without 
hat or coat, spent much of the two-hour 
trip on an open deck. He returned to the 
White House later that afternoon. under- 
went about a 15-minute physical exami- 
nation from Dr. Travell. All seemed to be 
going well, But at 1:30 o'clock the next 
morning. John Kennedy awoke with a sore 
throat. an aching head, a queasy stomach. 
rhe President took his own temperature, 
then put in a hurried call to Dr. Travell 
at her Foggy Bottom home. 

Physician Travell easily diagnosed the 
ailment as a respiratory infection caused 
by what she called “the two-days’ virus.” 
Fearful that the President's back injury 
would weaken his resistance, she gave her 
patient an oral dose of tetracycline (au- 
reomycin under another name), a whop- 
ping intramuscular shot of penicillin (1.2 
million units, or at least three times what 
most doctors would have prescribed for 
an otherwise healthy adult}. She also 
gave him an extra dose of the corticoster- 
oids he regularly takes to compensate for 
his longstanding adrenal insufficiency. The 
fever rose to a high of 101.6° at 7 in the 
morning. New York Surgeon Preston Wade, 
who had been called in several times by 
Dr. Travell for consultation on the back 
injury, flew in to help decide whether the 
virus had affected Kennedy's ailing back. 
Press Secretary Salinger announced that 
the President's appointments for the day 
were canceled. 

Side Effects. Salinger, badly stung by 
charges that he had been evasive about 
the true nature of the back injury, set up 
a press conference for Dr. Travell. To 
some 100 White House reporters, Janet 
Travell said that there was no connection 
between the virus and the back troubles. 
She took a dim view of the Potomac cruise 

admitted she would have liked to have 
advised against it. But the infection, she 
added, had one good side effect: by fore- 
ing the President to bed, it gave the back 
an additional chance to heal. There was 
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not much time for healing: after 31 su- 
pine hours, impatient John Kennedy got 
up out of his sick bed to say farewell to 
Ikeda, hold a three-hour crisis conference 
with his foreign-policy advisers on Berlin. 
Then, still weak but “feeling fine.’ he 
tlew off to recover over a weekend at 
Glen Ora. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Good Riddance 


It was good riddance for a very poor 
idea: last week negotiations between the 
Kennedy-recruited Tractors-for-Freedom 
Committee and Cuba’s Fidel Castro broke 
down. 

Last fortnight committee negotiators 
went to Havana to offer Castro some 500 
farm tractors, worth about $2.500,000. in 
return for the release of 1,214 prisoners 
Castro had taken in the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion. But Castro upped his demands, in- 
sisted on $28 million worth of tractors, 
and imposed other impossible require- 
ments. The negotiators returned to the 
U consulted with committee leaders, 
who last week sent Castro an ultimatum: 
either accept the committee's original of- 
fer—or else. 

Fidel Castro, who had already milked 
the whole business for far more than it 
was worth in propaganda value. refused 
to come down on his latest demands, sent 
a ten-man prisoner detail back to the U.S. 
to negotiate some more. He blamed the 
committee for trying “to confuse North 
American public opinion and the prison- 
ers’ own relatives.” By that time, even 
the Tractors-for-Freedom Committee had 
had enough. It declined to enter into 
further negotiations. The sputtering trac- 
tor deal coughed and—hopefully—died. 








For Those at Home 

There is nothing particularly wrong 
with U.S.-Japanese relations these days. 
Thus there was nothing urgent about last 
week's visit to Washington of Japan's 
brusque, imperturbable Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda. He came to the U.S. most- 
ly to score points at home, where, as is 
often the case with Japanese Prime Min- 
isters, he is not very popular. 

Ikeda, a stocky man with a hoarse voice 
who recovered from a near-fatal skin dis- 
ease in the 1930s, proved highly durable 
on the Washington ceremonial circuit. He 
chatted, via interpreter, with President 
Kennedy at the White House, made a hit 
at a stag luncheon given by Vice President 
Johnson by expressing, with deep feeling, 
Japan's appreciation for U.S. financial aid. 
Ikeda spent an afternoon in discussions 
with Rusk and aides in the State De- 
partment, and he and his pretty kimono- 
clad wife Mitsue and three daughters 
were guests at a Japan-America Society 
reception. 

Polite Phrases. Next morning he 
splashed through a downpour without 
raincoat to lay white gladioli and yellow 
chrysanthemums at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, then sat next to former 
President Dwight Eisenhower at a White 
House luncheon. Back in the rain, he 
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cruised the choppy Potomac for two 
hours with Kennedy on the presidential 
vacht Honey Fitz. Before leaving the 
U.S., Ikeda addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and flew on to New York. 
where, in polite phrases, he issued a clear 
warning: U.S. restrictions against Japa- 
nese products can hurt the Japanese econ- 
omy—and that economy is vital to Far 
East stability. 

As he heads home, Ikeda carries some 
concrete assurances of closer ties with the 





U.S. I a two-nation Cabinet-level 
committee was set up to meet at least 
once a year to promote economic and 





to even debate the question. The U.S. has 
successfully led opposition to either move 
—but support has been shifting away 
from the U.S. position in recent years. 
Last week there were indications that the 
U.S. might shift in strategy, if not in 
sentiment. 

Under a plan now being studied, the 
U.S. itself would invite Peking into the 
U.N. Nationalist China would keep its 
Security Council seat, and both Chinas 
would sit in the General Assembly. The 
Administration argues that the Commu- 


nists, who have previously scoffed at simi- 
lar suggestions, would turn it down when it 
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trade relations between the U.S. and Ja- 
pan. Such assurances can only be ap- 
plauded in Japan, where, despite the noise 
raised by frequently rioting leftists, ma- 
jority sentiment is still heavily pro-Amer- 
ican and anti-Communist. 

Delicate Position. But on a few ques- 
tions, Ikeda remained noncommittal, in 
recognition of his delicate political posi- 
tion at home. He hinted that Japan would 
not embrace a resumption of nuclear test- 
ing by the U.S. And he offered a classi- 
cally inconclusive statement about the 
admission of Communist China to the 
U.N.: “To keep 600 million people out 
of the United Nations is unrealistic and 
unnatural, and contrary to the principles 
of universality of the United Nations. We 
have a treaty with Taiwan. and an ami- 
cable and profitable relationship. There is 
a question of your public opinion, their 
public opinion and ties, and ours. You 
have to know the world situation before 
reaching a decision.” 


Two Chinas 

When the 16th U.N. General Assembly 
convenes this autumn, an immediate prob- 
lem will be one that has popped up every 
year since 1950: whether to admit Red 
China to membership or, indeed, whether 


was formally presented (to accept would 
be to acknowledge Nationalist China). 
Once they did, responsibility for Red 
China's not being in the U.N. would rest 
with Peking. 


THE CONGRESS 
New Mood, Hard Road 


The passage of President Kennedy's 
sprawling housing bill (see box next page) 
may well have been the Administration's 
last major victory in the 87th Congress, 
first session, 

In his first few months in office, the 
President did pretty well on Capitol Hill: 
he got through his proposals for a mini- 
mum wage increase, aid to depressed areas, 
and the creation of 73 new federal judge- 
ships. But in recent weeks his foreign 
policy failures have taught Congressmen 
that the President is far from infallible 
and that they can vote against him with- 
out incurring too much wrath from the 
folks back home. Last week 18 Demo- 
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uters Noriko, 21, who has 
been attending Goucher College near Baltimore, 
and Sachiko, 19, who attended Garrison Forest 
School outside Baltimore. 
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cratic Senators joined Republicans in vot- 
ing 52 to 38 against an Administration 
proposal to clear the backlog of cases 
before the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by giving Chairman William Lu- 
cius Cary and the other commissioners 
the right to delegate decision-making au- 
thority on minor cases to staff members. 
Just a week before, the House had casu- 
ally brushed aside, by a 323-to-77 vote. 
a New Frontier bill to increase the au- 
thority of Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman Newton Minow, And 
in the new mood of the Congress, the 
worst was yet to come for the Kennedy 
Administration. Items: 

Arp To Epvucation. The Senate passed 
the Administration’s $2.5 billion bill to 
build public school classrooms and help 
pay public school teachers’ salaries last 


May. At that time, it appeared that the 
House would also approve the measure. 
As of last week, the aid-to-education bill 
seemed all but certain to die in the House. 
The man who had done the most to ruin 
the bill's chances was none other than 
House Majority Leader John McCormack, 
like the President a Roman Catholic from 
Massachusetts. McCormack favors, as a 
necessary counterpart to the public school 
bill, amendments to the National Educa- 
tion Defense Act that would permit feder- 
al loans to be made to Catholic and private 
schools for classroom construction. As of 
last week, he had persuaded two Catholic 
and Democratic members of the House 
Rules Committee to vote against clearing 
the public school bill until the committee 
also cleared the parochial school measure. 
When and if the public school bill does 


get out of Rules. McCormack’s tactics 
will probably have infuriated enough Con- 
gressmen to ensure the bill's defeat. 

Foreicn Ap. Kennedy asked for a $4.8 
billion program this coming fiscal vear: 
$2.9 billion for economic aid, $1.9 billion 
for military aid. He also urged, and strong- 
ly, the right to set up a five-year plan 
financed by $1.5 billion taken from the 
repayments of old foreign loans plus $7.3 
billion borrowed from the Treasury. Both 
the Senate and the House are almost cer- 
tain to turn down Kennedy's five-year 
plan, which the Administration considers 
the heart of the program. 

Farm Arp. The key measure of Kenne- 
dy’s overall farm bill would allow farmers 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
work out schemes for each commodity— 
acreage control, price supports or what- 


HOME, SWEET HOME: Kennedy's $6.1 Billion Housing Bill 
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By a vote of 235-178, the House last week whipped 
through the Kennedy Administration's vast housing 
bill. Already passed by the Senate, the program this 
week goes to a House-Senate conference, which is 
expected to reconcile minor differences between the 
two versions. By far the home-sweet-homiest bill in 
history, the Administration’s program adds up to some 
$6.1 billion in leans and grants to be spent mainly 
during the next five years. Built upon a questionable 
foundation, Kennedy's housing bill is honeycombed 
like a Victorian mansion with baffling passageways— 
but it also possesses the political advantages of having 
enough room for everyone. What the bill provides: 


New Mortgage Plan. The most controversial section of 
the House bill would allow the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure private 35-year mortgages on houses worth up 
to $15,000 with only a 3 down payment. The version pre- 
viously passed by the Senate required a slightly higher down 
payment, with mortgages to run for 40 years. Real estate 
boards and private moneylenders charged that the length of 
the loans would dry up mortgage funds, pointed out that 
owners would build up equity painfully slowly on 35- or 4o- 
year mortgages. 

Urban Renewal. The House bill would spend $2 billion, 
as against the Senate's $2.5 billion, during the next four years 
to help cities rebuild blighted areas. Cities would buy up 
decaying sections, raze the buildings and attract private 
buyers for the land by selling it at a loss. In turn, the Fed- 
eral Government would reimburse the cities for their losses. 
Cities with populations under 30,000 would get back three- 
fourths of their costs; bigger cities would get back two-thirds. 

Low-Income Housing. The Public Housing Administration 
would subsidize construction of 100,000 apartments for 
families with incomes below $4,000, giving priority to per- 
sons displaced by the urban renewal program. The units 
would actually be built by local housing authorities. PHA 
would either finance the project directly or guarantee a 
loan, Once the apartments were up, PHA would pay the 
difference between operating cost and rental income. 

Housing for the Aged. To encourage cities to admit elderly 
persons to public housing units, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration would pay local agencies a bonus of $120 a year for 
every apartment occupied by persons 60 years old or older. 
What is more, the House bill adds $100 million to the cur- 
rent fund of $50 million for 50-year, low-interest loans (pres- 
ent rate: 34%) to nonprofit corporations that build units 
for the elderly. 


Moderate-Income Housing. To erect apartments for fam- 
ilies too well off for low-rent public housing but too poor to 
own houses, FHA would insure 100°, 40-year, low-interest 
loans to limited and nonprofit groups. Private builders bit- 
terly complain that the program will let FHA subsidize 
housing for an income group that can pay its own way. Un- 
der the program, charge its critics, housing authorities can 
build two-bedroom apartments to rent for as little as $90 a 
month—approximately $20 a month under the current 
market. 

Home Improvement. To help owners fix up single- and 
multi-family dwellings, FHA would insure private loans up 
to $10,000 for 20 years, limited to 6% interest. Beyond that, 
FHA could waive any security requirements on the loan. 
This greatly expanded program supplements the current 
FHA home-improvement plan that insures private loans 
up to $3.sco for as long as 61: months at interest rates now 
running about 9.4°;. 

College & Hospital Housing. To erect housing for interns, 
student nurses, college students and faculty members, the 
House bill would earmark $1.2 billion during the next four 
years for low-interest, long-term (up to so years) loans to 
colleges, universities and hospitals. 

Veterans’ Housing. During the next five years, $1.2 bil- 
lion would go into the federal fund for direct loans to vet- 
erans who cannot get mortgages from private lenders. 

Financing. Even the most sanguine backers of the Admin- 
istration’s housing bill recognize the cold fact that private 
lenders will be reluctant to tie up funds for as long as 40 
years in the controversial home-mortgage plan, or to lend 
money at below-market rates for home improvements and 
for housing for moderate-income and elderly persons. To en- 
courage the money to flow, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association can buy up the loans from private lenders, there- 
by giving the lender a quick profit. The bill boosts the 
mortgage-buying fund of FNMA (popularly known as “Fan- 
ny May” in the trade) from $950 million to $1.7 billion. 

Kennedy's program should help the lagging housing in- 
dustry shake off the aftereffects of the recession (see Bust- 
Ness). But critics are justifiably fearful of the program's 
long-term effects, charge that the bill makes the Federal 
Government a sort of benevolent landlord for nearly everyone 
in the nation, including many who do not need federal help. 
What is more, many builders predict that the bill will spawn 
hordes of cheap, row-on-row housing developments that will 
be ramshackle eyesores long before they are ever paid for. 
But the main attack against the bill is the charge that it 
is an open-armed invitation to inflation. 
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ever. Congress would then have the right 
to kill or approve the plans. but would 
have no power to rewrite them. Facing 
certain defeat on this point, the Admin- 
istration has belatedly offered a compro- 
mise proposal to allow Congress to rewrite 
the programs as it sees fit. But the bill is 
still in deep trouble. 

MepicaL CARE FOR THE AGEb. Kenne- 
dy’s measure to use the social security 
system to finance some forms of medical 
care for persons 65 years and over (full 
payment for 180 days in a nursing home) 
might get by the Senate. but in its present 
form it is doomed in the House Ways & 
Means Committee by at least 15-10. 


Something to Think About 


The young minister faced his congre- 
gation in the Central Christian Church in 
Boone, Iowa, and said earnestly: “The 
Christian should be pro- 
foundly concerned with the affairs of 
human endeavor and with man’s efforts 
to organize a just and honorable society 
through political action.” That, back in 
1956, was the Rev. Merwin Coad’s way of 
announcing his candidacy for the U.S. 
House of Representatives. He won, and 
off he went to Washington—where, last 
week, Democrat Coad. 36. was up to his 
eyeglasses in trouble. 

Coad’s troubles had been building up 
for quite a while. They came into public 
only after Clark Mollenhoff, the 
deep-digging Washington correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register, got fasci- 
nated by Coad’s marital affairs. Last 
March, it seemed, Merwin Coad had trav- 
eled to Double Springs. Ala.. and got a 
quickie divorce from his wife Delores. 
rhen he returned to Washington and, in 
May, married his administrative 
ant’s former wife, a blonde ex-beauty 
queen (Miss Ogden, Utah, of 1954). 

Poking around, Reporter Mollenhoff 
discovered that Coad had agreed to pay 
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view 


assist- 
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$300 a month to support his first wife 
and their four children, that he had re- 
cently purchased a new home in a Wash- 
ington suburb, and that he was deeply 
in debt. Congressman Coad made some 
remarkable admissions. Even back in 
Iowa, Coad had been a grain speculator. 
Now, in Washington, as a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee. he con- 
tinued playing the grain market. Coad 
claimed to Mollenhoff that it was obvious 
that he had not used inside information, 
since he had ended up losing money. 
Moreover, Coad had suffered heavy gam- 
bling losses, dropping as much as $2,000 
in one after-hours poker session at Wash- 
ington’s Army and Navy Club, and he had 
bounced a $4,000 check on his account 
with the House sergeant at arms. 

Last week Iowa's Coad was hurrying 
around trying to borrow enough money 
to square himself with the sergeant at 
arms. His political career plainly 
nearing an end, and Coad knew it. Would 
he go back to being an Iowa minister? 
“T don't know.” said Merwin Coad, “There 
are many things I have to think about.” 

There sure were. 


ESPIONAGE 
The Brothers 


The two men sat just 25 ft. apart in the 
federal district courtroom in Manhattan. 
Each was balding, with a long, lined face 
and piercing, deep-set brown eyes. They 
looked like twins and were in fact brothers 

and one, a confessed Soviet spy 
accusing the other of spying too. Cried 
the accuser, Jack Soble. 58. from the wit 
ness chair: “For me it is a personal trage 
dy to sit here with a brother—with me it 
is not a case of publicity. 1 want to make 


Was 


was 











it clear that for 4} years I have been 
begging him to tell.” The accused. Robert 





Soblen, 60,* scowled, then slumped down 
in his place at the defense table. 

Thus last week did the case of the 
Soble brothers near its climax. Members 
of a well-to-do Lithuanian family, they 


Robert added an » to the name the brothers 
assumed after moving to the U.S. Born Sobo 
levicius, they are not related to Morton Sobe 
who was convicted with Julius and Ethel Rosen 


berg in the 1951 atom spy case 
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SoBLE 
s can kill. 


had, according to Jack, been recruited for 
espionage work around 1940 by Soviet 
Secret Police Boss Lavrenty Beria. He 
had promised them and 13 relatives safe 
passage to the U.S. in return for their 
services. Jack and his wife Myra were 
arrested in 1957; he admitted his guilt, 
and in return for turning state’s evidence 
was sentenced to only seven years. Rob- 
ert, a psychiatrist, was arrested last No- 
vember and has since kept his silence. 

Last week. as the star witness against 
his brother, Jack Soble said that for 20 
years Robert had been getting secret in- 
formation from such sensitive Govern- 
ment agencies as the wartime Office of 
Strategic Services, and passing it along to 
Soviet agents. According to Jack, Robert 
was paid only $100 to $150 a month, once 
had a street fight with his Soviet superior, 
one Stephan Choundenko, about the low 
wages. As he testified, Jack Soble was 
constantly interrupted by defense objec- 
‘I can hear you,” he cried to his 
brother's attorney. “I'm not deaf.” He 
said he had ‘spent hundreds of sleepless 
nights when I examined myself and my 
brother's life, and why did we go this way 
in America?” And he answered his own 
question: “I was always in a state of fear 
of the Russians, as was my brother, even 
in America. This is a great country, but if 
[the Russians} want to kill you, they 
will—anywhere in the world.” 

As Jack Soble spoke, the haggard de- 
fendant, charged with conspiring to gath- 
er and transmit U.S. defense secrets—a 
crime punishable by death—looked away 
and reached for a pill. He is, his doctor 
says, dying of leukemia. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Busy End 


The Supreme Court last week wound 
with a busy decision 


tions. 





up a busy term 
day. The Court 

@ Reversed a twelve-year-old ruling and 
eliminated a judicial double standard that 
had permitted the use of illegally pro- 
cured evidence in state courts but not in 
federal courts. By a §-to-4 majority, the 
High Court ruled that “all evidence ob- 
tained by searches and seizures in viola- 
tion of the Constitution is, by that same 
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Democrats EastLaNn & KENNEDY 
Who cut the pie? 


authority, inadmissible in a state court.” 
At least 24 states will have to modify the 
rules of evidence now used in their courts. 
@ Ruled that a railway worker forced to 
join a brotherhood by a union shop con- 
tract can prevent the union from spending 
his dues on political causes he rejects. By 
another 5-to-4 majority, the Court or- 
dered the Georgia Supreme Court to 
work out some dues-collection system that 
would satisfy dissenting railroaders who 
made formal protest against their union's 
political spending. The decision was omi- 
nous news to the A.F.L.-C.L.O0.'s Com- 


mittee on Political Education, which 
gathers in dues from Republican and 
Democratic workers alike—but which 


spends its budget ($720,000 in 1959) to 
lobby for ardently liberal—and almost 
invariably Democratic—causes. 

@ Decided that the Navy may bar a 
civilian employee of a private company 
from a naval base on security grounds 
without giving any specified explanation. 
@ Struck down a section of the Maryland 
constitution that requires prospective of- 
ficeholders to swear their belief in God 
as a violation of the individual's right 
to religious freedom (see RELIGION ). 

@ Refused to dismiss Connecticut's laws 
against the use of birth control devices 
| Time, March 10] because the plaintiffs 
failed to prove that the law had ever 
been enforced against them. 


THE JUDICIARY 

Spoils Spat 

Last year President Eisenhower, wor- 
ried about the growing backlog of cases 
in U.S. courts, urged the creation of 40 
new judgeships, even offered to split them 
evenly between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. But the Democratic Congress, gam- 
bling that there would be a Democrat in 
the White House this year, ignored Ike’s 
request, waited until last May to provide 
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for the new judgeships. then baked itself 
the tastiest patronage pie in a long while 
by creating 73. Last week. in what was 
certain to become one of the running 
political fights of the year, the victors 
were quarreling over the spoils. 

The bickering began when word got 
around that Bobby Kennedy might be 
planning a 5-1 ratio, with 58 of the new 
posts going to Democrats and 15 to Re- 
publicans. That was not at all what a lot 
of Democrats had in mind, and Michi- 
gan’s Senator Pat McNamara voiced his 
feelings in no uncertain terms: “I will 
oppose any Republican from Michigan re- 
gardless of who he is. That's final.” 

Then one of the first appointments was 

announced, and, not by chance, it went 
to a good friend of Mississippi's Senator 
James Eastland. chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which passes on all 
new judges. William Harold Cox. who 
roomed with Eastland at the University 
of Mississippi law school nearly 40 years 
ago, has a solid legal background in Jack- 
son, has occasionally served as a circuit 
judge and has not publicly committed 
himself on touchy civil rights issues. Yet, 
just as if a button had been pushed, the 
A.A.C.P. began protesting. 
Then, with Eastland taken care of, it 
remained for the Administration to sat- 
isfy House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man Emanuel Celler—and Celler might 
well take a good deal of satisfying. As of 
last week, he was not the least bit happy. 
Two of Celler’s fellow New Yorkers, Re- 
publican Senators Kenneth Keating and 
Jacob Javits, had submitted to the Justice 
Department a list of bar association rec- 
ommendations for New York's eleven new 
judgeships. “The brashest thing I ever 
heard of,’ protested Celler. 

Off to that sort of a start in splitting 
its judicial patronage pie, it seemed cer- 
tain that the Administration is going to 
have a livelier time than it likes. 











ARMED FORCES 
The Choice 


With Admiral Arleigh Burke’s term as 
Chief of Naval Operations expiring this 
August, Pentagon and press speculation 
about a successor for weeks had covered 
almost the whole range between John 
Paul Jones and the coxswain of the Har- 
vard crew. But last week, when the new 
CNO finally got nominated by President 
Kennedy, he turned out to be the admiral 
who had been the leading and most logi- 
cal candidate all along: Vice Admiral 
George Whelan Anderson Jr., 54, com- 
mander of the U.S.’s Mediterranean-based 
Sixth Fleet. 

Anderson is a remarkable combination 
of military politician, diplomat, public 
relations expert. disciplinarian, moralist— 
and experienced Navy airman. He has 
flown Navy aircraft ranging from aged 
PBYs to new jets. He has commanded 
carriers, task forces and fleets, handled 
wartime air logistics in Honolulu and 
Washington. piloted postwar swivel chairs 
at General Eisenhower's SHAPE and as 
Admiral Arthur Radford’s assistant on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Policing the Police. The son of a Brook- 
lyn realtor, Anderson was a bright kid who 
skipped grades, got out of a Jesuit high 
school early to enter the Naval Academy 
as a skinny (6 ft. 3 in., 115 Ib.) youngster 
of 16. He finished 27th in his 1927 class, 
then plunged wholeheartedly into naval 
aviation. His rise to high rank was steady, 
up to a third star as deputy to Pacific 
Commander Felix Stump in 1957. Then 
he abruptly asked for a reduction to two- 
star rank so that he could command a car- 
rier division and meet an old tradition 
that an admiral’s flag is not really earned 
unless it is flown at sea. 

Soon returned to three-star rank as 
commander of the Sixth Fleet, Anderson's 
political-diplomatic talents were put to 
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ADMIRAL ANDERSON 
He popped the grape juice. 
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the test as his 60 ships, 200 planes and 
30.000 men roamed a million square miles 
to remind friendly and sometimes falter- 
ing governments that U.S. power was 
close at hand, At the same time, the Sixth 
Fleet under Anderson often served as a 
huge floating embassy of good will. His 
sailors were under taut control ashore: 
“A drunken liberty is a wasted liberty.” 
Anderson sent high officers in civvies to 
police the S.P.s who were supposed to 
police the sailors, cut the fleet’s VD rate 
in half partly by sending medics to feed 
anti-VD pills to prostitutes. A Roman 
Catholic, he urged his men to go to church 
“I think we all need a lot of divine 
assistance.” He also encouraged them to 
go, toting cameras, to such uplifting places 
as the Parthenon, the Holy Land and the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. Since Ander- 
son hates profanity, his was the Navy's 
sweetest-talking fleet (at least when he was 
on the premises). 

Low Lights & Fizz. Aboard his flagship, 
Anderson was a gracious host to many 
world political figures. He was always 
careful to court them with such niceties 
as dimming the lights when their na- 
tional anthem was played. Only a social 
drinker himself, he kept them more or 
less happy by serving a fizzy grape drink 
that looked and popped corks like cham- 
pagne, yet did not violate the Navy ban on 
shipboard alcohol. 

While generally proud of his personnel, 
Admiral Anderson held few illusions, once 
observed: ‘Twenty-five percent of the 
crew is the very finest. A very small per- 
centage, maybe two, five, or ten, are moral 
bums. In between, we have untested ado- 
lescents on whom we must rely to run our 
complicated weapons systems. Some offi- 
cers are also delayed adolescents.” 

Anderson can be expected to push the 
Navy viewpoint vigorously on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He once said: “I would 
rather be a captain in naval aviation than 
a lieutenant general in the Air Force.” But 
Anderson is no obstructionist. Says he: 
“It would be unhealthy if everybody 
agreed on everything, and when there are 
differences on important issues the high- 
est civilian authorities should make the 
decisions.” 


Nest Builders & Bird Hatchers 


For years, a sure way to make any flag 
officer blanch in dismay has been to sug- 
gest that Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
father of the nuclear submarine, might 
become Chief of Naval Operations. He 
never will. But in idol-smashing testimony 
released last week by a House subcom- 
mittee on defense appropriations, he dem- 
onstrated what a lively tour of duty he 
would have: 

On Navy Orricers. “I believe we have 
about 70,000 officers in the Navy. One of 
the most salutary things that could be 
done to improve naval efficiency would be 
to reduce this number by 20,000. Most 
officers become administrators, so you re- 
move a useful working person and you 
make him another straw boss. Many of 
the jobs that are being done by officers 
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Doily News 
WAGNER ANNOUNCING 
A hem, a haw and a Iurch. 


today could be done just as well by 
sailors.” 

On Assicnments. “We should at once 
knock off this infernal rotation of mili- 
tary people. The character of warfare has 
changed. It is becoming more and more 
scientific. The Navy seems to exist for of- 
ficer career planning, to make certain that 
every naval officer has exactly the same 
chance to become the Chief of Naval 
Operations.” 

On Bureaucracy. “Things in our Gov- 
ernment today are not done by individu- 
als; they are done by bureaus, by offices. 
by groups, by nameless organizations. A 
man gets to be the head of an organization. 
He says, “This got started before I came 
in here so I cannot be blamed.’ In a short 
time he leaves. The new man takes over, 
and he can say the same thing. If you 
really had set out to devise a system for 
evasion of responsibility, you couldn't 
have done bette 

On Navy Psycumatrists. “I view with 
horror the day the Navy is induced to 
place psychiatrists on board our nuclear 
submarines. We are doing very well with- 









out them because the men don’t know 
they have problems. But once a psychia- 
trist is assigned. they will learn that they 
have lots of problems.” 

Ox tHE NavaL Acapemy. “Midship- 
men are quite immature in their attitude. 
They have been kept in a state of ado- 
lescence. Almost everything is done for 
them. They are subject to petty rules. 
They are being trained for a Navy which 
no longer exists, by officers many of whom 
do not know the real needs of today’s 
Navy, and who are not aware that they 
don’t know. Once the midshipmen get out, 
their mental growth comes to an end. 
They putter around the house, repair cars 
and build furniture; they become nest 
builders and bird hatchers. If drastic steps 
are not taken immediately to improve the 
service academies. I would advocate that 
you consider abolishing them.” 


NEW YORK 


Pleasing to Few 

If there is any possible way for a 
Democrat to lose an election in over- 
whelmingly Democratic New York City, 
then bumbling Mayor Robert Wagner, 
51, is just the fellow to find it. Last week, 
announcing his decision to run for a third 
term, Wagner got off to a predictably 
stumbling start. 

Wagner's announcement came after 
three months of hemming and hawing 
about his own candidacy and his choice of 
running mates. The mayor had been under 
heavy pressure from dissident camps 
about his ticket. Democratic reformers 
led by Eleanor Roosevelt and Herbert 
Lehman wanted Wagner to dump both 
City Council President Abe Stark and 
Controller Lawrence Gerosa as incompe- 
tent. New York's Liberal Party—a power- 
ful third force in New York politics— 
also demanded that Stark and Gerosa be 
left off the ticket. But Wagner was under 
equally strong pressure from regular party 
leaders to keep the two. 

Typically, the mayor tried to please 
everybody—and ended up pleasing hardly 
anyone. Sweating profusely at a floodlit 
conference (where the mayor's frantic 
brow-mopping provided photographers 
with readymade man-in-agony pictures), 
Wagner announced his choices. He 
dumped Gerosa, picked able Deputy May- 
or Paul R. Screvane, 46, to run as city 
council president, downrated Brooklyn 
Haberdasher Stark to controller. The 
move took Stark out of the line of suc- 
cession should the mayor resign for a 
federal appointment. Cried Brooklyn Boss 
Joseph T. Sharkey, white-faced with an- 
ger: “I think the Jewish people in this 
town might feel they were trying to get 
rid of Abe and make it impossible for a 
Jew to become mayor.” 

Democrats outnumber Republicans 3 to 
1 in New York, and Wagner is still fa- 
vored to beat a Republican ticket headed 
by State Attorney General Louis J. Lefko- 
witz. But the election is not until Nov. 7 
—and that gives Bumbling Bob ample 
time to boot it. 
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COLD WAR 


Back in Uniform 

To the rostrum in the Kremlin's Great 
Hall waddled a stumpy figure in the dark 
lieutenant general and 
sporting a chestful of medals. Sure enough 
it was Nikita Khrushchev 
agriculturist 
now, it 


green of a Soviet 


epigrammatist 
commissar, statesman—and 

officially a war hero. It 
was the 2oth anniversary of Hitler's inva- 
sion of Russia. According to the new his- 
tory of World War II just off the press 
none other than Nikita pressed Stalin in 
vain to change 
Nazis attacked in to41. And 
Stalingrad Great meritorious service in 
that connection was performed by N. S. 


Khrushchev 


seemed 


his tactics before the 


who saved 





political commissar on the 


forces.”’ Russia, after all, had reduced its 
own troop levels. “We have pulled out of 
all our military bases abroad,” he added 
without a trace of a ignoring the 
huge garrisons in East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, the supply planes in 
Laos, and the Soviet arms buildup in far- 
away Cuba. 


smile 


Soviet 


To the noisy applause of the dozens of 
marst admirals and war vet- 
a he ; make 
erans arrayed behind the speaker's sta 
Khrushchev repeated his grim warning 
changes to come for West Berlin. suggest- 
ing that these really were needed to safe- 





ils, generals 








guard world peace. “The Soviet people do 
For the s of this 
toward the end of this year together 
with other peace-loving states, will sign a 


peace treaty with the German Democratic 





not want war 





Khrushchev’s special message to him (“If 
you unleash a war, it will be your sui- 
cide”). He went right ahead with plans 
to visit West Berlin in mid-July 
the city’s 2,200,000 peo 
miles from the nearest 





1 com- 





forting gesture to 


ple who 





e 
Western frontier. Surrounding the West 
Berliners are the 65.000 armed troops of 
the I German army, not to mention 
Rus ly soldiers 
who occupy t Germany permanently. 
As if to underline their 
Russian-East German army n 
earlier this month 
from Moscow 








300.000 battle-re 


S OWT 











presence, joint 
neuvers 
brass 
including Defense Minis- 
ter Rodion Malinovsky, to the Elbe Riv- 
through which West 
Berlin's convoys to the West must travel. 

The Western 


drew the top 


er region most ot 


allies’ 12,00 troops in 





KHRUSHCHEV & FRIENDS* IN THE 


Stalingrad front. With this advance build- 
up, the thousands in the audience gave 
Old Soldier Khrushchev round after round 
of cheers as he loosed his latest series of 
blasts at the West. 

The main blast virtually destroyed the 
few remaining hopes that Moscow might 
agree to a ban on nuclear-weapons test- 
ing. To President Kennedy's warning that 
the U.S. might have to begin testing again 
if no agreement is reached in Geneva 
Khrushchev retorted Such threats will 
frighten no one. We must 
tlemen: the moment the United States re- 
sume Soviet Un- 
ion will promptly start testing its nuclear 
weapons. The Union has quite a 
few devices that 
and need practical testing.”’ In fact, said 
Khrushchev argument 
made by pro-testing U.S. officials, a fail- 
ure to match test with test “would dam- 
age the defense potential ol our country. 

No Bases? Khrushchev pretended to 
be especially upset that the U.S. had re- 
sponded to Russia's 


warn these gen- 
nuclear explosions, the 


Soviet 
have been worked out 


echoing an often 





peace-loving over- 


tures by raising its military budget. 
This,” cried Nikita, “may confront the 
Soviet Union with the necessity of like- 
wise increasing its armament appropria- 


tions . . . and the strength of its armed 
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ome were not intimicate 





We do not 


we propose 


Republic 
Berlin 
for it!” 
Dawn Practice. The West's political 
experts studied Nikita’s latest words and 
pondered schemes to head Moscow off. 
In Washington, a task force headed by 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
debated a partial mobilization of U.S. mil- 
itary a means both of making 
explicit Western determination and alert- 
ing the British and U.S. public to the 


threaten West 
a tree city status 


reserves as 





chance of war. NATO planners talked of 
regrouping divisions into combat posi- 
tions along the West German border, It 


would be 


was also likely that the U.N. 


called on to help if the crisis gets near 





1 point. But no final decisions had 


been made everything awaited more cvi- 
Nikita Khrushchev’s real inten- 
There were many who felt certain 
that he was hoping to win his way through 
noise and bluster, had no 
pushing his demands to the point of war. 

In any case, doughty old Chancellor 


Adenauer was not intimidated by 


dence of 





tions. 





intention ot 


Konrad 





At far right, Defense Minister Rodion Mali- 
novsky and behind him Secretary of the Commu 
nist Party Frol Kozlov, At left, next to Khru- 

Soviet President Leonid Brezhney 





KREMLIN’S GREAT HALL 


the West Berlin garrison would be no 
match for the Communists in a fight; it 
is their symbolic presence that counts 


for if they fight. the entire strength of 
the West will be behind them. Last week 
to show the flag, virtually all West 
lin’s 5,000 American combat soldiers were 
hauled out of bed at 
ing and rushed to 
practice alert. 


Ber- 





5 o'clock one morn- 
their 
Troop carriers sped trom 
the barracks, tanks rumbled to strategic 
intersections, and machine-gun posts were 
set up in the streets. West Berlin civilians 


positions in a 











on their way to work gawked, first with 
curiosity, then with comfort and satisfac 
tion. This was one town where it was al- 





ways nice to have the G.I.s around. 


Getting It Straight 


In his Kremlin 
Khrushchev did 
writing of history. 


Soldier 
a little Orwell-style_re- 
On the eve of World 


speech, Old 


War IT, the so-called Western democracies 
conducted a double-faced policy he 
cried. “They sought to prod Nazi Ger- 
many inst our country . It was the 





perfidious policy of the ruling circles of 
Britain and France that 
conclude a nonaggression pact 
August 
German 


impelled us to 
with Ger 
1939. 


Foreign 


many in 


West Minister Hein 
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rich von Brentano briskly set the record 
straight: “It was nothing but a joint 
aggression pact that brought together two 
people who intended from the very be- 
ginning to deceive each other. I am per- 
fectly willing to send Herr Khrushchev a 
map showing the new frontier | dividing 
Poland | between Germany and the So- 
viet Union which bears the signatures of 
Stalin and Ribbentrop. 


THE CONGO 
A New Start 





For the troubled Congo, at |: there 
was a measure of peace. The rival factions 
were neither shouting nor shooting. In 
fact, they had finally agreed to meet in 
Leopoldville so that Parliament could re- 
convene, “We are on the eve of national 
reconciliation,” exulted a government 
spokesman on the Leopoldville radio. 
Much of the credit went to the U.N.’s 
Congo boss, Dr. Sture Linner, 44 
the tall, mild Swede whose friendly new 
approach was working wonders with the 
Congolese central government. Unlike In- 
dia's haughty Rajeshwar Dayal, Linner 
mixed freely with the Congolese. Said he: 
“We get along wonderfully well. I happen 
to like Africans.” One result: after long, 
friendly talks with President Joseph Ka- 
savubu, the U.N. chief was able to move 
his troops back into the Congo's main 
port of Matadi; only last March, angry 
Congolese infantrymen had blasted them 
out with mortars and machine guns. 
New Tune. Linner dispatched his aide. 
Robert K. A. Gardiner. a Ghanaian by 
nationality, on a special mission to Stan- 
leyville, where Antoine Gizenga holds 
sway over Eastern province and claims 
to be the only true heir of the late 
Patrice Lumumba. Gardiner persuaded 
Gizenga that it was safe to send a delega- 
tion to Leopoldville for the reopening of 
Parliament. In Katanga. the copper-rich 
secessionist province that stubbornly re- 
fused to share its wealth with the rest of 
the Congo, Linner’s other U.N. emissary 
Francis Nwokedi of Nigeria, was hard at 
work on the Deputies of stubborn “Presi- 
dent” Moise Tshombe, who has been 
held as hostage in a villa near Leopold- 
ville. Grumbling, the Katangans finally 
agreed to rejoin the central Parliament 
on condition that 


new 


Tshombe be freed. 


The condition was quickly fulfilled. 
Calling the foreign press corps to his 
home. Premier Joseph Ileo produced the 


grinning prisoner in 
grey suit and 
I'shombe promptly took the 
months under 
man. Gone was his anger at his 
gone, too talk of 
Katanga as a separate nation. “Katanga 
has always wanted to collaborate with the 
rest of its brethren in the Congo,” he said 
is if he had always felt that way. “Ka- 
tanga is an industrial province. It needs 
customers. Building customs _ barriers 
would cut down the profits.’ 

Major General Joseph Mobutu, the 
Congolese army commander who had kept 
him under lock and key, was now Tshom- 


a striped charcoal- 
polka-dot — tie. 
floor. After 
guard, he 


green 


two seemed a 





changec 


captors; was all the 
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Associated Press 
TsHompe (RIGHT) & New PAL BomBoko* 
Ransom paid. 





be’s pal. Turning to Mobutu, Tshombe 
declared: “Because of men like him, the 
Congo crisis can now be ended. He is 
above them all, all, all, all.” Then, of all 
things, Tshombe embraced Congolese 
Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko, who a 
few weeks ago accused him of high trea- 
son. “He was my worst enemy,” grinned 
Moise. “Now he is my best friend.” Back 
home in Katanga, Tshombe’s aides glumly 
prepared to hand their army to 
central Congolese government control, for 
that, too, was part of the deal. 


over 


Seated at left 


Major General Joseph Mobutu 
commander of the Ce 





U.N. Conco Cuter LINNER 
Friends made. 


The Deputies will meet in the s500-seat 
auditorium at Lovanium University, a 
cluster of modern buildings on a hilltop 
eight miles outside Leopoldville. To as- 
sure uninterrupted work, the Deputies 
will be kept on campus for the entire ses- 
sion. U.N. troops will prevent anyone 
from entering or leaving; all telephones 
to the university will be cut off; and the 
parliamentarians will be frisked to make 
sure that 
bringing in money 
the crucial votes. 





no one is carrying a gun or 
for use as bribes on 

In the Congo, any scheme can explode 
into chaos overnight. But there was now 
hope that. left alone to work out their 
problems in their own way, at their own 
pace, the Congolese just might succeed in 
making a nation. 


LAOS 
Marred Charm 


The prince the U.S. had backed in Laos 
gave up the ghost last week. 

The occasion was the private summit 
conference of the three key Laotian 
princes, who met amidst a swirl of tubby 
vacationers at Zurich's Dolder Grand Ho- 
tel. At the end of five days of talk, greying 
Prince Boun Oum, ineffectual Premier of 
the royal government, sighed wearily: “All 
I want is tranquillity.” Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, who espouses a doctrine called 
“neutrality in neutralism’ and who is 
recognized as Premier by the Communists 
tolerantly explained: “Boun Oum is a 
patriot, but he let himself be used by the 
Americans. He wants to get out of politics. 
I would like to do the same thing. but the 
people are all behind me, and I cannot 
let them down.” 

Paté & Charm. The 
fine French wines and pdté de fot 
were amiable enough. “This should not 
take too long Prince Souvanna ex- 
plained, puffing on a big cigar. 
ferences have no charm, and charm is one 
of the ingredients of life, at least among 
Laotians.”’ The charm was slightly marred 
for Souvanna by acute discomfort trom a 
boil so located as to make prolonged sit- 
ting painful (he skipped one session 

But his side was ably represented by 
his half brother, “Red Prince” Souphan- 
ouvong, who commands the Communist 
Pathet Lao guerrillas. Souphanouvong 
pressed his points hard, and Boun Oum 


meetings. over 


eras, 


Long con- 


soon collapsed. Boun Oum agreed to 
merge the royal army with the Pathet 


Lao—though just how this could be ac 
complished while the Pathet Lao were still 
periodically storming army outposts back 
in Laos, nobody could explain. The three 
princes bucked to dreamy King Savang 
Vatthana the thorny task of picking a 
coalition government. a procedure that 
would effectively bypass the National As- 
sembly, where Boun Oum still commands 


a strong anti-Communist majority. Boun 
Oum agreed to disown SEATO, which 
guarantees Laos against outside aggres- 


sion, and to establish diplomatic relations 
with Laos’ “neighbors,” meaning Red 
China and North Viet Nam. The princes 
called for new elections and the departure 
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of all foreign troops from Laos. “Details” 
were to be worked out at the princes 
next meeting—for which no time or place 
was set. 

Good Loser. Genial in defeat (he 
quickly made friends with three blondes 
in Zurich), Boun Oum might have given 
away still more points had not the Dolder 
Grand told the princes that they would 
have to get out to make room for 
Phat shifted tl 
the 1 j-nation conterence on Laos in Gene 


tour- 


scene once 





iain to 


va, where prospects were no more en 


couraging. The nent was mostly 








about helicopters (did or did not the 
1.C.C, need them to police the cease- 
hre?). Publicly, the U.S, promised to pull 
out its 300 military advisers from Laos if 


North Viel Nam would withdraw its esti- 
mated 1,00 Privately. the U.S. 
delegation admitted that Boun Oum’s gov- 
ernment was as good as dead and that 
the next top man in L 
Phouma—the \ 
had tried hard to get rid of. 

Back home in Laos. politicians and 
irmy chiefs were panting to make a deal 
with Souvanna, in hopes that his 
could hold out for 
brother's 


soldiers. 





ios would be Sou- 


vanna man the U.S. 





pro- 
neutralism 
i while 


Russian 
at least igainst his half 
Communism, which is 

} 


and jungle-bred. 


The U.S. Parade 


Five royal army soldiers who had just 
escaped from the Pathet Lao reported last 
week that the Communists’ prize exhibit 
for impressing villagers these days is a 
group of three captured Americans. They 
are shuttled from town to town and pa- 
raded through the roped together 
with their hands tied behind their backs. 
rhe Laotians said they had seen the graves 


une ompromising 


streets 


of two more Americans in a small village 
near the Plaine des Jarres. 

The Pentagon confirmed that the story 
was all too probable. Four U.S. soldiers 
stationed with the Laotian army as PEO 
military advisers 
Pathet Lao overran Vang Vieng ten wee 
igo. Also missing are three 
crewmen and an NBC photographer who 
went down in 
and a Long Island contractor who disap- 
hunting 


were lost when the 





helicopter 
crash behind enemy lines 


peared on a trip. 


ISRAEL 


The Bureaucrat 








Meticulously taking notes with a black 
ballpoint pen. underlining in red impor 
tant document fragments. Adolf Eich 
mann but for his glass cage might have 
been a minor court bureaucrat during 
the first eight weeks of his trial. As wit- 


ness after witness rose to recount the N 
crimes against the Jews. the 





green-backed 
files and notebooks in the cage grew high 
er and higher. At night in his cell, Eich 
mann pored over his files until his eyes 
watered with t week 
he took the stand for the first time in 
his own defense. Eichmann was ready to 
the point of bursting. 

His fingers strummed the table in front 
of him. He fidgeted, waved his pen. He 





weariness. I when 
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leaped to attention to be sworn in, then 
stopped the court in its tracks by relus- 
ing to take his oath on the New Testa- 
ment. “I’m not bound by any faith,” he 
said. Presiding Judge Moshe Landau con- 
ferred with the other two judges. permit- 
ted Eichmann to swear on thin air. 

The Long Count. Testifying seated in 


his cage. Eichmann fired his words out in 





an endless, tumbling torrent. Asked to 
give the date he returned to Prague from 
Berlin, Eichmann responded with a 
word answer. After a spectacular, 2 





word sentence whose meaning, perhaps in 
tentionally, escaped everyone in the court 
both Judge Landau and Defense Attorney 
Rob Servatius warned Eichmann to 
speak to the point. “I know the 





German 
verb comes at the end of the sentence 
said Landau. “but we are having to wait 
oo long for the verb. 

Eichmann’s point quickly became evi 
dent. and he repeated it so often in such 
bureaucratese that some of the spectators 





EICHMANN FOR THE DEFENSE 
My status was too modest 
literally fell asleep: he had been “only a 


small cog” with no real authority in the 
Nazi machine. “I could not anticipate. | 
not influence. My status was too 

he said. “I was only dealing with 
timetables and 
evacuation transports. 
rationalized Eichmann, he 
the Jews It cannot be 


col 





technical aspects of 


In this small role 


train 


actually helped 
denied that this 





orderliness was to some extent to the ben 
efit of the people who were deported, if 
one might be allowed to use the word. 
But faced with the emigration job, Eich- 
mann told the court. he realized he could 
help the Jews by forcibly “facilitating 
the work of the Zionists. “The real solu 
tion would be for the Jews to have a state 
of their own,” he said. In this spirit, he 
claimed, he helped ship Jews out of Nazi 
Europe. tried to set up Madagascar as a 
Jewish haven. “I wanted Jews to have 
solid ground under their feet. 








Barbed Wire? Even embittered Israe- 
lis were forced to admit that Eichmann 
witness, however garrulous 
and diffuse. He claimed that as a 
table technician he at first had no idea 
that the ultimate destinations of the 
trains were death camps. He drew angry 
snorts of laughter when he testified that 
he could not 


was a 





good 


time- 





inderstand why he was 





isked to supply barbed wire. “which was 
in short supply for every carload of de 
ported Jews, But on one point. the en- 
largement of his department's responsi- 





bilitv to include confiscation of Jewish 
property and cancellation of Jewish citi- 
zenship, Eichmann w 
e. It 
of the division in the Interior 
under Hering and Globke.” The 
mention of Dr. Hans Globke. now 
Germany's Cabinet Secretary 
Chancellor Ac 


as a blatant effort 


is more knowledg 








is the result “of the initiative 
Ministry 








ind one of 





‘nauer’s closest advisers 
to bolster his argu 
that he was the little 


picked on. while the really big Nazis went 


ment man being 
tree. 

Globke served in the Interior Ministry 
during the Nazi regime. had indeed helped 
rewrite the laws to deprive Jews of citi 
zenship. But he joined the Nazi 
Party. Berlin's Cardinal von Preysing tes- 
tified after the war that Globke had in 
fact been placed in his job by the German 
Catholic hierarchy as a kind of spy and 
agent for the resistance movement. Glob 


ke’s defenders have always claimed that 





never 


he rewrote the laws as loc 





ely as possible 
d the Jews, and Adenauer promptly 


blasted Eichmann’s charges last week as 





inaccurate. 

His Own Counsel. Eichmann was so 
eager that he often gave Servatius direc- 
prodding his counsel to ask him 
questions. On 


tions 
one occasion Eichmann was 
so wrapped up in his notes and papers 
that Judge Landau coldly 
him to stand when addressed by the court. 
Eichmann’s 
anger as he 


had to remind 





face flushed with momentary 

looked up; then, realizing 
where he was. he jumped up apologizing. 

But at Eichmann’s 
prancing was wearing a little thin. 
an Eichmann foray into the minutiae of 
the Nazi bureaucracy’s workings, Judge 
Landau snapped; “You were not request 


verbal 
After 


week's end 





ed to give lectures. Asked a specie ques- 


ion, give a specity reply. 


HUNGARY 
Stubborn Adversary 


H iry's Communists have done their 
best to crush the Roman Catholic Church. 
They ized 





90 convents and mon- 
atholic schools. With 
clergy. the clique of 
priests” loyal to 


have 





¢ 






steries and 3 





f the 


ed peace 


in the ranks 





100-0dd so-ca 


the regime ke 





up a steady propaganda 
urging priests to genullect to the Com- 
nunist line. Recently the regime stepped 
up the pressure. The time had come. the 
clergy was told in a pro-regime church 
Catholic 
sider what political and social position he 
would adopt in the future.” Last week 


eleven Catholics went on trial in Budapest 


paper tor every priest to con- 
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on charges of trying to set up “an elite 
Catholic youth corps” to overthrow the 
government. 

Ten of the defendants had been well 
beforehand and declared their 
deep repentance” for their 
Father Oden Lenard astonished the 
In Hungary 
ire not used to this defiance. Judge Istvan 
turned to the other defendants 
ind asked if they thought Father Lenard 
s guilty. All ten sé Then 
Bimbo turned back to Father Lenard. 
QO. Why did you fail to respect the di- 


softened 





crimes.” But 





court 


by pleading innocent judges 





Bimbo 


d yes. 





Judge 


rectives of the government regarding the 
ictivities of priests? 
1. I accept only the 


archbishop 


directives of my 
Mindsze 
revolt has 


refugee in the U.S. legation 


| Cardinal who 





ever since the 1956 been a 





and he is not 
now in a position to give me directives 

Q. You are 
taught religion to young people. 

1. Today 
strong pressure, and dare not openly send 
their children to classes on religion. As a 
result, I decided to teach them privately. 
I cannot understand why the 
should not be explained privately 


accused of having secretly 


many people are subject to 


Gospel 
when 
there is nothing to prevent one from giv 
ing private lessons on other subjects, such 
as music. 
QO. You hid a theology book in a divan 
1. I know of no law that forbids one 
books in divans. 
Q. What do you think of theology stu 


to hide theology 


dents who do not want to listen to lessons 
on Marxism 

A. There are many Marxists who refuse 
to go to church. 

Q. You have exerted influence hostile 
to the 

1. Only on 70, as far as 1 remember. 

At this Judge 
recessed the trial. He later handed down a 
Father Lenard 
and terms ranging trom 24 to seven years 


state on 300 young people. 


point Bimbo abruptly 


7\-vear jail 


sentence tor 





m 


Lessing—Magn 
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Hun- 


sounded moderate 


for the other ten defendants. By 
garian standards, that 
enough. The question was whether Lenard 
would ever see the end of his sentence or 
would, like many other zealous Hungarian 
Catholics before him, mysteriously die in 
jail. 

But Father 
with the judge 


Lenard’s defiant col 





uy 
was vivid testimony to the 





fact that the Christian faith is a stubborn 








adversary, even for Communism’s ruth 
less men. Upon news of the arrests, Buda- 
pest’s Archbishop Joseph Grosz, acting 


head of the Hungarian clergy, fired off 

If the arrested 
then I, too 

ty. Arrest me and put me in 


Prudently. the 


letter to the government. 


priests guilty,” he said 


must be 





prison my friends. 





government chose to ignore the dare. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Fun for Mum 


It's ever so much nicer than stayin 


2. 93 


home with the telly.” cooed a middle-aged 


mum with crimped grey hair to her friend 


wered silk. Under the 





fringed pink 


lights of a big London ballroom, there 
were nearly 1.0 women like them 

gossipping, knitting, spooning ices from 
paper cartons or drinking a “nice cuppa. 


Suddenly, over a loudspeaker came the 
commanc Eves down! There wa I 
of silence and adjusting of spec 








is everyone grabbed pencils and 


it an array of cards. On the spot 





ge, numbered 


pingpong balls in a 





vegan to dance like popcorn in 


is the balls fell one by one 





small chute, the announcer 
intoned “Dinkey-doo, 22° or “Clickety 
click, 66 ind the air grew violet with 


suspense. 
Last week the ritual was being repeated 
in ballrooms and cinemas all over Britain 


fervor that 
The British were out-bir 


with a bordered on mono- 


going the 


mania. 








U.S. on a scale beyond the wildest dreams 
Boston parish. 
ifter 


of the most game-happy 
The Mecca ballroom chain stages 
dance halls across 


mati 


noon bingo games in 4 
Britain. But to bingo-mad mums 
nees at the Mecca were not enough, and 
the operators now promise bingo at least 
one night a week. Last week women began 


queueing outside one London hall at 7 in 


sure of getting a seat 


The bingo bo 


the morning to be 





for the afternoon games. 
nanza has been an equal boon to depressed 


Rank 


plans to reopen a dozen 





cinema owners: the Organization 
shuttered filt 
palaces and install bingo where once Bing 
reigned supreme. 


Bingo was legalized six months ago 





when mbling provisions of the new 
Betting and Gaming Act 
legal if all 
Since then, bir 


made playing 


tor money money staked was 


ro clubs 





returned in prizes. 





have sprung up by the hundreds, a 
with women ready to scream “Bingo! 


when the magic square is checked. Profits 


to the house come only from admissions 


nd sale of refreshments: by now, bingo 


million-a-year business. 


isa $ 
suited to the 


Unlike 


to have 


Bingo is particularly 


working-class British 


her U.S. counterpart, she is apt 
nterests of her 


housewile. 


no hobbies, recreations or 


own she does little social wellare or 
community work, and frequently does 
not have a single book in the house 


Her husband is notoriously uninterested 


in togetherness preters to spend his eve 


local pub. Said one bingo 


nings in the 


organizer \ social revolution has taken 
place. There is now something just as 
respectable for women to go to as a pub 


or club has long been for their husbands. 
No one would call a woman who played 


t has a woman past 


her 





bingo 





first youth had to do until bingo came 


along, except watch telly or pe rhaps go 


to the cinen Bingo has given her a 





new lease on life. 
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BECHUANALAND 


Back from Banishment 

One of the most publicized and embar- 
rassing blots on Britain's colonial record 
was the government's highhanded treat- 
ment of Seretse Khama, 39. who is hered- 
itary chief of the Bamangwato tribe in 
the arid, sparsely settled British protec- 
torate of Bechuanaland. Twelve vears ago, 
when Seretse was a law student in Lon- 
don, he met and married a blonde clerk 
named Ruth Williams. In the resulting 
uproar, the British government peremp- 
torily banished Seretse from Bechuana- 
land in an attempt to appease the out- 
raged segregationists in neighboring South 
Africa. “A disreputable transaction,’ 
growled Winston Churchill at the time. 





of the 35-man Legislative Council that 
will run Bechuanaland. subject to British 
veto, and was appointed to the 
Executive Council that will 
a Cabinet. 

British High Commissioner Sir John 
Maud turned up for the ceremony in a 
gold-encrusted black uniform and a cock- 
ade hat with white ostrich plumes. Before 
the stucco High Court Building in the 
temporary capital of Lobatsi, the chiefs 
of the Bangwaketsi and Bakgatla tribes 
strutted in black trousers and_ scarlet 
tunics given to their grandfathers by 
Queen Victoria. All eyes were on Seretse 
as he swore to bear “true allegiance to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, her heirs 
and successors.” His wife Ruth, whose 
blonde hair still fascinates the Bamang- 


ten-man 
function as 





SeRETSE & Wire RutH 
The democratic development was much better. 


But Seretse stayed banished for six years 
the Bamangwato rumbled their discon- 
tent, and Nicholas Monsarrat based a 
novel on the story (The Tribe That Lost 
Its Head), Only by renouncing all claims 
to the chieftaincy did Seretse finally get 
permission to return home with his bride 
In 1956, 

White Mother. But the primitive Ba- 
mangwato. whatever the British said, per- 
sisted in recognizing Seretse as leader— 
especially after his homecoming was greet- 
ed by a pula, or downpour, greatest good 
omen in thirsty Bechuanaland. The tribes- 
men revered their white queen as Mihuma- 
Kghadi, “Mother of Us All.” And sur- 
prisingly, Ruth made fast friends among 
Bechuanaland’s Europeans, who 
only a few years ago could not have con- 
ceived of condoning a black-white mar- 
riage. Seretse stayed busy looking after 
his herds of 25.000 cattle and his growing 
family (three boys and one girl). Last 
week, as Britain started Bechuanaland on 
the road to self-government, the man the 
British banished was on the road back to 
power. Seretse took office as a member 
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3,000 


wato, was smartly turned out in a black 
silk suit. She had to blink back a tear. 

No Bother. Seretse, who got twice as 
many votes as any other African elected 
to the legislature is obviously the most 
powerful politician around and destined 
Prime Minister a few years 
hence. as the British, bit by bit. relinquish 
their control. Obviously, also, he is one 
of Africa's soundest emerging leaders. “He 
understands things like planning 
mining, finance, improved agriculture and 
cattle breeding.” a high British offi- 
cial, “He can talk about them sensibly 
and get things done. Seretse has no use 
for the Nkrumah and Touré brand of 
nationalism (“Why import problems?” ), 
He has long ago forgotten his quarrel with 
the British. “I never had any interest in 
being a chief, and I have none now,” said 
Seretse. “This democratic development is 
much better.” He is in no great hurry for 
independence because “that takes money, 
Political development here has been slow, 
but it’s been natural. There's been no 
fuss and bother about it. As we learn 
we'll move forward.” 


to become 


town 


says 





The South Africans, who talked angrily 
of marching on Bechuanaland when the 
marriage was consummated twelve years 
ago, could only swallow hard. Relations 
Bechuanaland’s 325,000 blacks 
and 3,cc0 whites are splendid, and Se- 
retse’s goal is to set “a practical example 
of racial partnership in Africa.” “Queen 
Ruth,” as she is known to Seretse’s loyal 
followers. is 


between 


a poised and trim leader of 
Bechuanaland society (much to the dis- 
may of a few dumpy Afrikaner house- 
wives). And her daughter Jacqueline, 
though a mulatto, bears the honorary title 
“the Princess of the Golden Hair.” It was 
hard to imagine, twelve vears after, what 
the fuss had been all about. 


FOREIGN AID 
More Blessed to Give 


Not all U.S. foreign aid is in the imper- 
sonal form of Government programs. In- 
dividual Americans, in uncounted thou- 
sands, dig deep into their private pockets 
every year. According to an International 
Cooperation Administration report re- 
leased last week, 56 U.S. private agencies 
spent a total of $291,899 393 on projects 
and services of relief and rehabilitation to 
needy nations and refugees in health, edu- 


cation, welfare, agriculture, industry, em- 
igration and resettlement all over the 
world, 

Contributing more than $1,000,000 
each: 


Catholic Relief Services 
CARE 

Church World Service, Inc 
American Jewish Joint 


$115,809,326 
48,229,171 
35,065,244 


Distribution Committee 28,628,270 
Lutheran World Relief 15,239,572 
Hadassah 12,480,662 
Christian Children’s Fund, Inc 4,198,584 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc 4,095,769 


American Organization for Rehabilita- 
tion through Training Federation 2,650,818 


Mennonite Central Committee 2,454,411 
American Friends Service 

Committee, Inc 2,312,061 
United Hebrew Immigrant Aid 

Society Service 2,192,944 
MEDICO, Inc 2,031,487 
Seventh-day Adventist 

Welfare Service 1,667,972 
Near East Foundation 1,598,200 
Y.M.C.A, International 

Committee 1,410,835 
International Rescue 

Committee 1,053,689 


divided the 


Who got the aid? ICA 


world into the five areas: 


Near East-South Asia $70,250,724 


Europe 66,990,439 
Far East 48,867,937 
South and Central America 29,031,037 
Africa 16,481,146 


Within the individual areas, the leading 
recipient countries were: 


Israel $25,430,142 
Italy 18,344,365 
Korea 14,395,427 
Yugoslavia 13,637,312 
United Arab Republic 12,182,540 
Chile 12,020,616 
India 10,305,070 
Spain 10,191,160 
Greece 7,954,927 
Viet Nam 7,751,311 
Hong Kong 7,705,000 
Morocco 7,595,383 
Poland 6,977,050 
China, Republic of 6,150,318 
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Pleasure Chest 


Lift the lid on pleasure. Reach into a box of Robt. Burns Cigars. Light 
one up. Enjoy the taste that comes from its expensive tobaccos, the 
pleasing mildness and aroma of its careful blending. The price? From 
2 for 25¥ to 25¥ each. Six different shapes. One exactly right for you. 
Count your pleasures with Robt. Burns. There are more than one in 
every puff. Robt. Burns... 


Every 
two 
minutes... 


...somewhere in the world, a Boeing jetliner departs or arrives 


Boeing jetliners can carry you luxuriously to more ords (240-plus) than any other airliner. Boeing 
than 135 cities in the U.S. and 69 other countries. jetliners are preferred by more airlines and more 
In spanning the oceans and the continents of the passengers than any other jet. Next trip, fly Boeing 
globe, Boeing jets have established more speed rec- —world’s most proved, most popular jetliners. 


BO IS Ee SOUMMEMS 


LONG ANGE 707 © MEDIUM-RANC 720 © SHORT-RANGE 727 


These airlines offer Boring jetl FIEICE! AIR PRANCK © ATOINDTA © AMERICAN © AVIANCA « . IPF © CONTINENTAL © EL AL o IRISH © LUPTHANSA © NORTHWEST © PAKISTAN 


PAN AMERICAN © QANTAS © SABES SOUTH AFRICAN © TWA © UNITED © VARIG and WhstTERN, Boot » service later with; EASTURN « ETHIOPIAN ¢ GHANA and PACIFIC NORTHERN, 











TRE AEMISPRERE 





BRAZIL 
One Man's Cup of Coffee 


(See Cover] 

Home last week after a ten-nation tour 
of Latin America, Presidential Envoy Ad- 
lai Stevenson uneasy 
tidings. The leaders of Latin America’s 
democratic governments were still in a 
“mental shock” over the Cuban 
disaster; U.S. prestige was in sharp de- 
cline. Though everyone recognized the 
danger of Castro's Communist Cuba, the 
bearded dictator loomed so large across 
the Caribbean that no one was willing to 
join in strong against 
him. The one immediate hope. reported 
Stevenson, was a mild plan. advanced by 
Colombia, for a call to Castro to renounce 
his ties to Soviet Russia. If he refuses. the 
Organization of American States mi 
then read him out of the hemisphere 
family of nations. 

Venezuela would probably join an anti- 
Castro move. In Cent America, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Honduras would 
prove no problem. Argentina and Peru 
most likely could be counted on, But the 
huge, increasingly powerful nation of Bra- 
zil—the Brazil of Janio Quadros—was a 
bigger question mark than ever. For 44- 
year-old President Quadros, after a whirl- 
wind five months in office. has proved that 


was the bearer of 


state of 


concerted action 








he is nobody's cup ot coffee except, pos- 
Brazil's. 

Rebellion Invincible. Rising from no- 
where to take command by the greatest 
popular vote in history, Janio Quadros has 
burst on the world like Brazil itself 
temperamental. bristling with independ- 
ence, bursting with ambition, haunted by 
poverty, fighting to learn, greedy for 
greatness, Quadros cries that Brazil is a 
great power, if not today, then tomorrow. 
He shouts that he is leading a revolution, 
a revolt against graft 
inefficiency, against and economic 
backwardness Latin 
American feelings of inferiority before the 
world, 
Quadros. “It is a state of mind 
tive spirit, a fact of life that has already 
filled the nation’s conscience and that no 


siblv 








and governmental 
social 
against nagging 
“This rebellion is invincible,” says 
a collec- 








one will compromise or paralyze—I will 
not be stopped unless by assassination,’ 
Listening to the man and watching his 


intics, some in the world gave him a loud 





raspberry. Paris’ tart-tongued France-Soir 


compares him to “Marx—not Karl, but 
Harpo.” Yet Brazil's common man calls 
him “messiah,” “the savior the healer 


of our ills.” As Quadros flogs his nation 
along his chosen path, other voices can be 


heard calling him “paranoiac,” “auto- 
crat,” “dictator.” Rio’s Governor Carlos 
Lacerda. formerly a Quadros supporter, 


now a bitter critic, once termed him “the 
most changeable, the most mercurial, the 
most perfidious of all men ever to emerge 
in Brazil's public affairs.” 

A sounder assessment is that of 


Rio's 
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independent O Globo, which wrote on 
Quadros’ inauguration: “He will not be 
easily managed by anyone. He could be a 
great President. He certainly will not be 
an easy one.” 

Independence & Aid. As Quadros affects 
the U.S., struggling to save the hemisphere 
from Communism, there is the shock of 
an old and trusted ally suddenly going it 
alone. Under past leaders—Gettlio Var- 
gas, Café Filho, Juscelino Kubitschek— 
Brazil could be expected to line up firm- 
ly with the U.S. on any hemisphere prob- 
lem, Brazilian expeditionary troops fought 


‘God destined us to 


in World War II, the only Latin Ameri- 
cans to fire a gun. But such faithful al- 
liance is by no means assured under Qua- 
dros. Said he: “I a policy of 
independence in full exercise of national 
No signed agreement 


innounce 
sovereignty, none 
whatever—will remain valid or be 
tained as soon as it should prove contrary 
to Brazilian interests and convenience. 


main- 





President Quadros asserted this “in- 
dependence” soon after he took office. 
Staking out his own New Frontier. he 
greeted Adolf A. Berle. chief of President 


Kennedy's Latin American task force, with 
icy reserve. Berle had flown to Brasilia 
seeking Quadros’ cooperation, or at least 
in U.S. attempts to depose 
Castro. “Brazil,” snapped Quadros. ‘“re- 
pugns intervention in any nation and in 
any form: political intervention, econom- 
ic intervention. military intervention.” 

The U.S. sought to thaw some of the 
ice. Well aware that Brazil was $176 mil- 
arrears on its foreign-debt pay- 


forbearance 


« 








lion in 





ments (a debt inherited from the infla- 
tionary building spree of Predecessor 
Kubitschek). the U.S. offered an immedi- 








ate S100 million loan to help Quadros 
through his first go days. He turned it 
down and sent delegations behind the 
Iron Curtain in search of trade. He estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Red Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria, Albania and Hungary, 
talked of ending the 14-year ban on rela- 
tions with Russia. He named a commis- 
sion to consider closing the embassy of 
Nationalist China (“that island”) in 
favor of one from Red China (“How can 





become a great people. 


of 600 million 


the reality of 600 Chinese be 
ignored?” ), and that Brazil 
will vote for debate on admission of Red 


China to the U.N. this September. 


announced 








In the end, the U.S. found itself sup- 
porting Quadros with the greatest out- 
pouring of aid ever lavished on a Latin 


nation. Swallowing the noisily 
“independent” outbursts, the U.S. sent 
Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
winging south to Brasilia to 
willing Quadros with the U.S. Govern- 
3 million share of a $1.3 billion 
aid package. Old loans were 


American 


present 
ments $94 
iree-world 
stretched out. new loans were granted. It 
is, savs one top State Department official, 





a damned good bet.” 

Instinct & Record. To back its money, 
the U.S. has Quadros’ oft-repeated st 
ment that basically “we are bound to the 
West by Christian formation and demo- 
cratic instinct.” It also has his bright rec- 
ord as a champion of individual liberty 
and free enterprise, first as the man who 
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lovering nearly half the surface of 

South America, and with half 
the continent’s 140 million population, 
Brazil was the world’s fourth largest 
nation (after Russia, China, Canada) 
until the U.S. added Alaska. With no 
deserts, tundra or rugged mountains, 
the nation is 80% rolling plateau, has 
the third greatest expanse of arable 
land on earth, more than all of Eu- 
rope. But Brazil's potential is not yet 
scratched: 
e It has the world’s greatest hydro- 
electric potential, some 80 million 
kw.; yet installed capacity so far is 
only 5,000,000 kw., not quite enough 
to light the New York City area. 
e With 169 of the world’s forests, 
Brazil exports $90 million worth of 
pine a year with little effort, soon will 
produce all its own pulp and paper. 
But the Amazon's magnificent hard- 
woods (300 varieties v. 7o in the U.S.) 
rot on the forest floor, and its 600 
varieties of palm trees, source of fiber, 
sacking, fuel, cattle feed and oils— 
stand unused. 
@ More than 1,800 kinds of edible 
fish swarm in Brazil's waters, but Bra- 
zilians still open Portuguese sardine 
tins, and they imported tuna until 
last’ year. 
© Rubber is native to Brazil, which 
has some 600 million trees growing 
wild. The potential is more than 600,- 
coo tons of natural rubber a year. 
Yet only 20,0c0 tons are tapped, and 
Brazil is building two petrochemical 
plants to cut its needs for imports of 
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$40 million worth of Asian rubber a 
year. 

e The world’s greatest iron deposits 
push through Brazilian earth in moun- 
tains of solid ore—6s5 billion tons, 
35% of the world’s total reserves, 
much of it the 60° hematite that 
steelmen call “filet mignon.” 

© Bauxite reserves run to hundreds of 
millions of tons, and are economically 
close to cheap power sites, but Kaiser 
and Reynolds development projects 
were vetoed by strident nationalism 
(“The aluminum is ours!”"). 

e The Amazon and Parana are two 
of the world’s largest sedimentary ba- 
sins—together nearly 2,000,000 sq. mi. 
But of potential oceans of oil, only 
traces have been found; last year Bra- 
zil produced only 30° of its require- 
ments from an old field at Bahia. 

@ With soil so rich that almost any 
crop will grow, Brazil is potentially 
one of the world’s greatest agricultur- 
al nations, It exports cognac, cham- 
pagne and wine to Argentina, the U.S. 
and Europe—including 30 million li- 
ters last year to France. It is the 
world’s No. t producer and exporter 
of coffee. ranks seventh in soybeans 
and rice; sixth in tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts; fifth in jute; 
fourth in tobacco and cotton; sec- 
ond in sisal, cane sugar, cacao, corn, 
oranges, Yet its agricultural technol- 
ogy is primitive and its export poten- 
tiality (it grows more bananas and 
pineapple than any other country, but 
exports little) is barely tapped. 








helped build the city of Sido Paulo into 
one of the world’s great industrial com- 
plexes, later as governor of the entire 
booming Sao Paulo state. 

In any event, there is little choice. In 
the drive to rebuild U.S. prestige and 
influence after Cuba, an obvious place 
to start is Brazil, which most experts re- 
gard as the key nation in Latin America. 
A strong, healthy Brazil does not guaran- 
tee democracy in Latin America. but it 
is certain that if Brazil does not make it, 
few other nations will. Says Hernane Ta- 
vares de Sa, ex-editor of Brazil's leading 
news magazine, who now serves as U.N. 
Public Information chief: “If the U. 
loses Guatemala. Costa Rica and the 
island of Cuba. nothing very much hap- 
pens. But if you lose Brazil, you lose the 
balance of power in Latin America.” 

Jinio Quadros understands this well. 
“Unless we make revolutionary reforms.” 
he warned his Cabinet ministers. “some 
day—in some unknown serra—some un- 
known Fidel Castro will rise up in Brazil.” 
The fires already burn in the drought- 
blasted northeastern states where the 
Peasant Leagues of Castro Disciple Fran- 
cisco Julido attack plantations and riot in 
the cities. Whether the leagues spread 
or die out depends on whether Quadros 
can use Brazil's fantastic natural resources 
(see box) to end the misery that afflicts 
its exploding population. Half of Brazil's 
67 million people (to be 200 million by 
the year 2000) still suffer from chronic 
malnutrition; half are barefoot; more 
than half are illiterate. Only one out of 
three children goes to school at all: one 
out of six gets to high school. Lack of 
iodine in diet causes goiter in every sixth 
Brazilian; one out of three hosts intestinal 
hookworms. In some backland areas. every 
other baby dies before it is one year old. 
Brazil's average life span: 46, v. 69.4 in 
the U.S. 

The hope for a better life lies in the 
successful strides that Brazil has already 
made toward development. In the past 
decade, Brazil's industrial growth has been 
staggering. Five years ago, Brazil had no 
auto industry; now it produces 180,000 
vehicles a year—plus 110,000 washing ma- 
chines, 150,000 television sets, 500.000 
radios, 350,000 sewing machines, 300.000 
refrigerators, 120,000 air conditioners. 
Much credit belongs to ex-President Ku- 
bitschek. who at the cost of raging in- 
flation turned Brazilian eyes inland by 
building the new capital 600 miles from 
the coast. But the heart of Brazil beats 
fastest in Sao Paulo, where U.S, invest- 
ment alone tops $1 billion. And Sao Paulo 
made Janio Quadros. 

"A Youth Already Old." When Qua- 
dros says, “Il am no plutocrat.” he means 
it. He was born and raised a Roman Cath- 
olic in the tiny Mato Grosso town of 
Campo Grande on what was then the 
woolly fringe of Brazil's wild western 
frontier. His home was a rented room 
over a barbershop, where his mother, 
Leonor da Silva Quadros, the daughter 
of a small-time immigrant Argentine cat- 
tleman, tried to keep house, and where 
his pharmacist father, Gabriel, made life 
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miserable for them both. Gabriel, says 
one of Quadros’ close friends, “was ab- 
normal—a real villain with a mania for 
women, displaying constant aggressiveness 
toward his son and wife.” Pursued by bill 
collectors, the family flitted from town 
to town, until at 16 Janio was finally 
allowed to settle in Sao Paulo. He took a 
year’s course in education, started teach- 
ing part time (for r2¢ per hour), and 
enrolled in Sao Paulo's highly respected 
School of Law. 

The law-school years were marked by 
neither great distinction nor great popu- 
larity, but by an accident. While whoop- 
ing it up at a pre-Lenten carnival parade, 
Quadros was nearly blinded by an explod- 
ing bottle of colored ether that Brazilians 
happily spray around as part of the fun. 
When the bandage came off, his left eve 
was canted out about 20°. He brooded for 
months, turning out tortured poetry about 
love. Brazil's destiny, himself: 

Don't speak to me of suffering! 

/ feel it in my breast. 

When the sun sinks away 

I murmur in brokenhearted silence. 

ZT am a youth already old. 

Quadros graduated into total obscurity. 
He took half of a 12-ft. by 15-ft. down- 
town office, read his way through the life 
of Abraham Lincoln between the occa- 
sional shopkeepers and petty crooks who 
sought his services. He began sharing his 
dreams of someday becoming somebody 
with pretty Eloa do Valle, the daughter 
of one of his father’s druggist friends, 
married her in 1941 after two years of 
courtship. “He was,” she reports, “the 
ugliest man I ever met.” 

The courtroom did not hold much fu- 
ture for a scrawny fellow with a funny 
eye. In 1945, when Dictator Getulio Var- 
gas fell, another way presented itself: 
politics, where oftbeat appearance can 
sometimes be an advantage. “When he 
first got the idea, I was very dubious,” 
Eloa says. In his first race, in 1947, he 
fetched up 47th on the list of candidates 
for 45 Sao Paulo city council seats. Only 
when the Communist Party was outlawed 
and 14 of the winners were eliminated did 
Quadros get a seat. 

“Let Them Watch.” All at once his 
pent-up rages and frustrations seemed to 
burst out. Like a banty rooster, Quadros 
flew at the graft-feathered machine of 
Sao Paulo’s Governor Adhemar de Barros, 
Quadros raced around the city listening 
to citizens’ protests and holding rallies, 
a rumpled, stubble-chinned reformer who 
sucked oranges on the platform and waved 
a caged rat. 

At first, the machine kissed him off as 
“the mad Lincoln from Mato Grosso.” 
But soon he had everybody so mad that 
one politico rushed up and punched him 
in the mouth while he was speaking 
against a giveaway bill. Amid the up- 
roar, the speaker ordered the galleries 
cleared. “No! No!” shouted Quadros, 
blood streaming from his lips. “Let the 
people stay! Let them watch!” By 1950, 
firmly established as the little citizen at 
war with graft, a Chaplin with a cause, 
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Heart oF INDUSTRIAL BrAzIL: DowNtTowN SAo PauLo 
"Let the people stay! Let them watch!" 


Quadros won the most votes of all goo 
candidates for the state assembly. 

In his headlong rush, Quadros accepted 
help from anyone, including the Com- 
munists, who considered him a “useful 
innocent.”” But Quadros bragged, “They're 
not using me—I'm using them.” The alli- 
ance ended in 1952 when the Reds de- 
manded control of key departments as 
their price for support in Sao Paulo's 
mayoralty election. Quadros turned them 
down, In their wrath, the Communists 
tried to tie a capitalist can to Quadros 
with such epithets as “Wall Street stooge” 
and “the Esso candidate,” did their best— 
as they have in every election since—to 
defeat him. Quadros took to the streets, 
boasting that he owned only one pair of 
shoes (“Why should any man with only 
one pair of feet need more than one pair 
of shoes?”), ran on a platform of hon- 
esty and industry, won by the greatest 
majority in the history of Sao Paulo. 

As mayor, Quadros inherited a city 
with exactly $2,212 in the bank, $12.5 
million in unpaid bills, and a budget defi- 
cit of $6,000,000 for 1952. He fired 10% 
of all functionaries, cut nonessential 
spending, ended political payoffs, started 
200 corruption investigations. In his outer 
office he hung a sign: “Sr. Janio Quadros 
does not provide city jobs. Please don't 
waste your time and his insisting.” He 
sold off the city fleet of 40 limousines 
(Sao Paulo’s morticians snapped them 
up), even banned coffee breaks—in the 
coffee capital of the world. “If I give a 
finger,” he said, “I lose an arm.” Within 
a year he had balanced the $535 million 
budget and started building—highways, 
water mains, electric lines, clinics. As 
industry flowed in, Jauio stepped up to 
the governor's mansion 21 months later. 

Lincoln & the Americans. Before tak- 
ing over the governorship in 1955, Qua- 
dros made his first trip outside Latin 





America, a holiday jaunt to Europe and 
the U.S. with Eloa and his daughter Tutu. 
In Europe, he fell in love with London 
(“a man’s town”), The U.S. was not so 
endearing. At New York's Idlewild Air- 
port he had a raging two-hour argument 
over a lost vaccination certificate; he 
detested Manhattan's bitter January cold, 
despite all that U.S. friends such as Nel- 
son Rockefeller could do to thaw him 
out. He went to Washington to pay hom- 
age at the Lincoln Memorial, was ignored 
by U.S. officialdom. “Lincoln,” said Qua- 
dros later, “‘was one of history's greatest 
men, but Americans are not like him. He 
was a lonely exception.” 

Back home, Quadros applied his fire- 
and-cut formula for reform with such 
vigor that by 1958, Sao Paulo state was 
clean, or nearly so. “Some rats might still 
be nibbling around, but I've set out traps 
for them,” he said. Then began the sound- 
est development program in Brazil's his- 
tory. Quadros nearly tripled Sao Paulo’s 
paved highway network. He put up 1,710 
miles of high-tension transmission lines, 
launched a power program that includes a 
hydroelectric project bigger than Egypt's 
Aswan Dam—4.900,000 kw. _ initially, 
equal to Brazil's entire capacity last year. 
The growth—plus Quadros’ personal sales- 
manship—proved so attractive to foreign 
capital that the state drew 75°% of all the 
new investment coming into Brazil. Just 
before his term ended in 1959, he almost 
ofthandedly won a federal Deputy’s seat 
and got ready to run for the presidency. 

Slow Boat to Brasilia. Quadros’ cam- 
paign was a masterpiece of unorthodox 
politics. aveling to Rio, he first handed 
Kubitschek a face-to-face warning not to 
pull any tricks to perpetuate himself in 
office.* “Do not change the rules of the 












* Kubitschek was constitutionally barred from 
succeeding himself, 
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, Manchete 
Castro & QuaApROS 
Some day, in some unknown serra..." 





game,” said Quadros, “Listen to the peo- 
ple’s cry for clean, just and honest elec- 
tions.” Then he vanished on a slow boat 
to Japan, plus points east and west. to 
transform Janio the domestic reformer 
into Janio the world figure. 

Before long, the photographs dear to 
every politician's scrapbook flooded the 
papers. While Kubitschek struggled with 
zooming inflation and dunning foreign 
creditors, there was Quadros posing head 
to head with Hirohito, with Nehru, with 
Ben-Gurion, with Pope John XXIII, with 
lito, with Khrushchev, with just about 
everyone, in fact, but President Eisen- 
hower. Said Janio sagely on his return: 
“From a distance I became more con- 
vinced than ever that Almighty God des- 
tined us to become a great people.” 

Quadros 
terful. 


political technique was mas- 
Behind the slogan “Here Comes 
Janio” he ran against Kubitschek's hand- 
picked candidate, piping-voiced Field 
Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott. To prove 
to Brazilians that he was no Yankee 
stooge. he made a mid-campaign trip to 
Cuba; from there he returned with the 
bald-faced statement that “to accuse Cas- 
tro’s government, which displays absolute 
respect for law and propriety, of Commu- 
nism Is to reveal ignorance and bad faith.” 
He already had that he was no 
Communist puppet: the Brazilian Reds 
spewed out their hatred of him and openly 
Lott. Everyone 
oldtime flamboya 
understood that Brazilians demand a dig 
nity in their President that mayors and 
governors need not have—and he estab- 
lished that by keeping his hair combed 
his suits pressed. his speeches free of per- 
sonal attacks on Lott. 

Early in the campaign. Quadros staged 
a spectacular maneuver. To get the nomi- 
nation of the powerful National Demo- 
Union (U.D.N.), he had 
agreed to accept the U.D.N. 
candidate as his 


proot 


supported remembered 


Quadros nee. but he 





cratic earlier 
vice pres! 


dential running mate. 
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Suddenly he rejected the U.D.N.s man 
and withdrew from the race. Confusion 
reigned: a few hair-trigger army and air 
force officers tried to stage a coup as a 
means of forcing him to reconsider. The 
Veep candidate resigned. the U.D.N, 
agreed to share Quadros with other par- 
finally Quadros announced 
“You have defeated me. I return.”’ Return 
he did—free of all party commitments. 
The results made political history. Qua- 


ties, and 





dros piled up 5.500.000 votes, 1.700.000 
more than Lott, closest to an absolute 


majority (48°) ) in Brazil's multipartied 











history. Then he traveled to London for 
the straightening operation that 
would have been denounced as silly van- 


ity during the campaign, but was accepted 
as necessary for the President of a proud 
nation. He stayed away twelve weeks, so 
long that Brazilians coined their own slo- 
gan: “Where's Janio?” But when he re- 
turned, only eleven days before inaugura- 
tion, he was ready for action. complete 
with an imposing Cabinet of Brazil's best 
planners, builders. and conservative penny 
pinchers. 

Economy Begins at Home. “! am go- 
ing to wield the broom.” he promised 
on inauguration night, “by the handle.” 
Where Kubitschek ran his palace like an 
open house. Quadros ran it like a Marine 
barracks. He tossed Kubitschek’s luxuri- 
ous furnishings out of the executive of- 
fices. fired the fancy chef (he prefers beef, 
rice and beans), returned Kubitschek’s 
$S8.oco grand piano. “Economy.” he said, 
‘begins at home.” Aides no longer 
walked; they ran. Locks barred the presi- 
dential and red and green traffic 
lights informed ministers when to knock, 
when to wait. In the halls, guards ap- 
peared, toting their submachine guns. 
“This place gives me the creeps now,” 
complained “It's like 
Kafka. 

It was also like Sao Paulo—on a giant 
scale. Loyal supporters seeking patronage 
soon discovered their mistake. “But after 
all, Mr. President.” said one old politico 
“where is my place in your government?’ 
Replied Quadros, placing his hand on his 
breast: “Your place is here. in my heart.’ 
Quadros found a more practical place for 
Carlos Castello Branco. a political re- 
porter whom he grilled for more than two 
hours on the frailties of 30 top politicians. 
‘Castello, you have a dirty tongue.” said 
Janio after the grilling. Next day, he hired 
him as his press chief. 


doors 


a palace reporter. 


Ihe familiar pay cuts and graft investi 
gations poured from Quadros’ desk along 
with some sharp measures to free Brazil's 
inflation-tied economy. He virtually elim 
inated the government-rigged exchange 
rates that subsidized imports of oil. wheat 
and paper—a painful reform long advised 
by the International Monetary Fund. He 
welcomed foreign capital with open arms 
e Western Union a contract (over na- 
tionalist up a new 
munications system for Brazil, gave Ford 
tractor plant 





protests) to set com 
the go-ahead for a new 
while turning down a Czech tractor deal. 
He spent, too, with caution, When a state 


governor begged $400,000 for a fisheries 
project, Quadros promised S8o0.000. “I 
Was a governor myself. your excellency 


ind I sympathize. But I don't want to 
leave here with my wallet emptied. 
Running the country almost  single- 


handed (“I am one man alone”), he in 
stalled a Telex communications system 
beside his desk. with two fingers banged 
out a stream of hbilketinhos to 
around the nation. 
Once, very early in the game. he Telexed 
a Cabinet minister's office The Presi- 
dent has been waiting for you since 7 a.m. 
I would like to know when you plan to 
arrive.” Answered the minister's 
the keyboard: “Colleague, the 
will arrive when he arrives.” Brazil's chief 
executive tapped back: “This colleague 
here is the President. Tell the minister I 
want him immediately. J. 
All day. every dav, a steady stream 
delegations got the green light to line up 
before the President and listen to his plans 
for Brazil. One group of farm leaders 
stood waiting in his office for what seemed 
an eternity while Quadros finished scrib- 
bling some message. Quadros’ old gold Pa- 
tek Philippe pocket watch ticked on the 
desk, beige curtains closed out the view 
the ever-present portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln stared down from the wall. “Then 
says one of the farmers, “he looked up 
and started talking without greeting us 
or asking us to sit down, We stood silently 
for 48 minutes while he talked intensely 
about his farm plans and requirements. 
Suddenly a power failure put out the 





steady 
government  olfices 





minister 


Quadros, 











lights, but he kept right on talking with- 
out the slightest hesitation. It was un- 
canny, standing there in pitch darkness 


listening to the President's disembodied 
voice from across the desk. 

Project by Project. From the begin- 
ning, Brazilians could not help admiring 
Quadros’ directness. his humor, his re- 
sistance to compromise, his un-Brazilian 


talent for chopping red tape. But he 


Frank J. Schersc 
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America’s new Saturn space vehicle will take off hundreds of times inside |BM computers before reaching the 
launching pad. jt took more than a thousand test firings to develop the V-2 rocket. Yet only 10 research 
firings are scheduled for Saturn—a rocket-powered vehicle vastly more intricate. = The difference will be made up 
in simulated flights on two IBM 7090 computers recently delivered to the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration at Huntsville, Alabama. « Saturn is designed to send payloads 
of tons into orbits around the earth, to the moon and back, and deep into outer space. These trips can be simulated on 
IBM computers in a matter of hours, using mathematical equations to calculate results of the “‘flight.’’ Huntsville scien- 
tists say the simulated flights will save years of time and many millions of dollars. = In business as well as science, 


problems made up of many complex parts can frequently be solved with IBM computers and data processing systems. 





~ how to circle the moon without leaving the earth 


The Caravelle’s powerful Rolls Royce engines are in the rear...to leave the sound behind. And in the U.S. only United has it. 


UNITED presents | 
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... the quietest jet in the world now joins the world’s largest jet fleet 


United Air Lines found this great new jet in World travelers know the famous Caravelle. 
France. It’s the sleek, luxurious Caravelle. It has earned a reputation with millions of 








You'll enjoy your finest flight experience ever—on this dramatic new jet. 


passengers over millions of miles as the quietest 
of the jets by far. The reason is simple. With the 
powerful Rolls Royce engines behind the cabin, 
the sound is left behind. It’s so quiet inside that 
you can relax, stretch out, and enjoy the soft 
music that’s played throughout your flight. 

The Caravelle’s decor, too, is excitingly differ- 
ent...a French version of United’s own. The 
teardrop shaped windows—wide at the base— 





The Caravelle is excitingly different in appearance with its jets 


in the rear and its sleek, clean-swepl wings. 


will give you an unusually panoramic view of the 
envious world below. 

The Caravelle is the latest expression of the 
Extra Care for which United Air Lines is so well 


known by airline travelers 
everywhere. 

One of the world’s great 
planes, the Caravelle has 
won the affection of trav- 
elers throughout the 
world. It has won ours. 
We believe it will win 
yours. 

Ask your helpful Travel 
Agent or call United Air 
Lines for reservations on 
the Caravelle, newest 
member of the world’s 
largest jet fleet. Douglas 





Extra Care is everywhere. 








Enjoy famous United service 


amidst the French decor. 


Aircraft Company, Inc., manufacturer of United’s 


DC-8 jet, is sales agent for the Caravelle. 
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All of these recently built churches have 
frameworks of Bethlehem structural steel. 





Storrs, Connecticut St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





Baltimore, Maryland 





Oakland, California 


$ . . 2 
1 billion for new churches in 1961" 
And many, like these, will be built with steel . . . for the ages 


— : STEEL IS VIRTUALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. Steel framing 
—Ss Vi a can’t lose its strength over the years. It can’t shrink .. . warp 
SZ ...Sag...orrot. It can’t burn. And termites can’t chew on it. 

NZ — STEEL IS ADAPTABLE... STRONG. Architects can de- 


sign in structural steel to achieve almost any architectural 
form. And steel’s great strength permits the spanning of long 


ZA Fil <S 
TTS ive 
LH, ATTN STEEL SPEEDS CONSTRUCTION. Your local fabricator 


delivers the steel ready to go into place. Even a large building 


distances with no need for interior supporting columns. 


can be framed in a few days. This saves construction dollars, 
and allows all the other trades to get to work quickly. 





It took just 5% days to erect 115 tons of Bethlehem 
structural steel for the dome of this church in California 
*The U. S. Deportment of Commerce, in its publication 


Construction Review, estimates o $1,075,000,000 outlay 
for new construction of religious buildings in 1961 = = _—_— - 7. ewe 





‘med to have no overall goals, Editorial 
questioned his “unplanned and 
administration. “Quadros dis- 


writers 
impetuous” 
trusts abstract planning 
udviser. “He prefers to build up a pro- 
The projects 


inswered a close 


gram project by project. 





nning to take form 

© Hieuways. Expenditures of $1 billion 
the next five vears to raise the total 
niles, and 


over 





network from 19.000 to 
paved mileage from 4.800 to 13,200. 


Oe 





ver. Increase installed capacit 






s to more than 9 
by 1963 and 15 million kw. by 
$2 billion, half Brazilian, half fore 
@ Epvcation. Reverse the Kubitschek 
practice of emphasizing universities and ig 






noring grammar schools. Goal: to increase 
literacy from 48% to 70°; in five vears. 

@ Heactu. Eliminate the corruption that 
Kubitschek s health p 


(to prevent goiter), use 





swallowed in to 


iodize salt 





pre- 
ventive measures to control malaria. tra- 
choma filariasis. 
@ Nortueast Rerorm. Combat the spread- 
Communist-infiltrated 
with 
major development under a 
inet-rank administrator, Amount allocated 
to date: $160 million. 
@ Ixpustry. Provide all government help 
to double steel production to 
yearly by r1g65. set up 


vaws 


ing intluence of 
land re- 
Cab- 


Peasant Leagues intensive 


form 


necessary 





Oo tons 





k forces to help develop specitic indus 
tries: fertilizers, petrochemicals 
machine heavy equipment. 
Quadros, in a policy statement worthy of 
Dwight Eisenhower is primar- 
ily the task of 
government 


tas 


tractors 
tools Says 
‘Industry 
private enterprise but 
must provide the necessary 
conditions for growth. 
Thin-Skinned Threat. 
ally without party affiliation 
the usual bloc support of nationalists 
rightists, military or labor, Qua- 
dros has earned many with his 
foot-trampling ways. To criticism, he an- 


Elected virtu- 
and lacking 


leftists 


enemies 


swers only that “the people are with me” 
and makes it clear that he considers his 
landslide vote a mandate to exercise the 
powerful executive authority vested in 
Brazil's U.S.-style constitution. *Democ- 
believe that democratic 
insecure and timid, ac- 
yielding Qua- 
They are mistaken. Democratic 
authority based on the majority's will must 


racvVs enemies 


authority is loose 


commodating and says 


dros, 


be just but firm, bold and decisive, always 


ready to correct its own mistakes but 





always sworn to discipline. morality and 
the general welfare. 

One danger is that Quadros may mis- 
take his own iron will for that of Brazil 
ind turn from democrat to dictator. For 


all his reforms, there are warning signals 
in his thin-skinned threat to arrest oppo- 
nent Lott for a post-election article crit- 
ical of his regime. in his dismissal of a 
top foreign-office official for 
with him. in his three-day shutdown of a 
radio station belonging to an opposition 


disagreeing 


newspaper. 

So far, at 
authority” has 
on the Castroites and 


democratic 
hard 
who 


Quadros 
down 


least 
come just as 


Communists 
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Tue Capita THat KupitscHek Butt: BRAsiLia 


"This ¢ 


Brazil. When leftist 
Recife over the universi- 
to let Che Guevara's Argen 
tine mother, Celia, deliver a Castroite 
harangue. Quadros sent in the Brazilian 
navy and marines. Fanning out into the 
inflamed northeast, they raided 
League strongholds to round up 
ganda smuggled in from Cuba 
and arms. In Brazil's labor movement 
once heavily Communist-infiltrated, Qua- 
dros’ men are working to cut the Reds 
“off at the knees.” The unions used to be 
able to get handouts from the Kubitschek 
government. “Not any 
dros’ Labor Minister Francisco de 
Neves. “I'm not playing games with them. 
I deal directly with democratic 
leaders, and with nobody else. Already we 
have torn open the clenched fist of Com- 
munist control of many unions. 
Quadros himself; “Communists only prof- 
it from the ignorance that afflicts many of 
my countrymen. They have no interest 
whatsoever in a democratic and prosper- 
Brazil. They seek only to exploit 
misery. 

Brazilians pooh-pooh any lasting effect 
from Quadros’ flirtations behind the Iron 
Curtain. They argue that Quadros insists 
on trade first. before any serious talk of 
diplomatic exchanges. Of the $2 billion in 
paper deals drummed up in the East. real- 
istic Brazilians expect only a_ fraction. 
Says a senior U.S. diplomat in Rio; “Ii 





seek to subvert stu- 
dents rioted in 


tv's refusal 


Peasant 
propa- 


Castro's 


more.” savs Qua- 


Castro 


union 


Says 


ous 


Khrushchev thinks he can make a sucker 
out of Quadros, he’s badly mistaken 
Adds Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos 


‘Brazil will not recognize the Soviet Un- 
ion offhand, and will not recognize Red 
China for two or three years—certainly 
not until it is accepted at the U.N. We 
are committed to vote for debate on the 
Red China issue. but will not vote in fa- 
vor of Red China's admission. 

The Fourth Force. What Quadros ap- 
parently is serious about is Brazil's emer 





gence as a great and independent power 
—a “fourth force” taking cues from no 
one. “In five vears.” he says. “Brazil will 
be a great power. And 1 will be free.’ 


me the cre 





Such a course naturally gratifies Brazil's 
ind) Quadros’—sense of importance. 
Brazilians argue that it also benefits the 


U.S. and the hemisphere. At home it un 








dereuts Red influence over Brazilians 
whose natural resentment at U.S. wealth 
leads them left. In the hemisphere. Brazil 


can be a better ally of the U.S. as a strong 
independent democracy dealing on 
equal terms. “The Americans tend to be 
overpowering says Quadros, “TIT intend 
to treat them like a lover—an apache 
lover.” Adds a ranking Brazilian diplo- 
mat: “We ¢ Communism in 
Cuba permanently, But if we take 
lose all in‘luence. We 
able to act 


and 


nnot accept 
sides 
will 
etlectively to 
which is the 
Cuba to the 


too soon, we 
no longer be 
achieve our main objective 
sume as vours to restore 
American community. 

Although Quadros has contradicted his 
supporters many before, the lead 
ing U.S. expert on Brazil, former Ambas- 
sador John Moors Cabot. agrees that the 
U.S. must 
his own road. “Our problem.” he 
“js to see Prazil through the present trou- 
bled period of transition. We may not 
like the fact that Brazil has adopted what 
President Quadros describes as an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and what we might 
neutralist one. We must 
consider the measures we contemplate 
from the viewpoint of whether they will 
tend to make Brazil independent and 
whether they will tend to make Brazil 
lemocratic and friendly 

Janio Quadros puts it in 
terms: “Through its immense size. its 
natural riches, and the dedicated efforts 
of its 70 million people, Brazil is now as- 
serting itself as a great nation. We have 
created, without any doubt, man’s 
successful civilization in the tropics. All 
that my government seeks is to discipline 
our national development. We don’t want 
to become merely another power involved 
in the world struggle, Instead we want to 
be a capable of contrib- 
uting toward a real peace based on Justice 


times 


encourage Quadros to travel 
says 


describe as a 





de 
Brazilian 


most 





positive torce 


and respect for human rights. 
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PEQPLE 


The 1959 debut of Charlotte Ford. old- 
er daughter of Henry Ford IT, has often 
been called “the party of the century.” 
But last week, after the motor company 
board chairman laid on another successful 
gala, the title was in doubt. The latest 
refulgent debutante: Charlotte's sister, 
Anne Ford, 18. Paris Decorator Jacques 
Frank spent more than a year turning the 








Fords’ Grosse Pointe Farms estate into 
a Versailles-like setting for the famil- 
lar blueblood-boiling beat of Bandleader 
Meyer Davis. And not even an_hours- 
long downpour 





which soaked through 
the turquoise-colored roof of the vast 
pavilion and kept a mop-and-bucket bri- 
gade of swabbing through the night 
—could douse the enthusiasm of the stag 
line, as Anne's photograph album of her 
coming-out will forever record. 

“Where I come from sighed Blues 
Singer Ethel Waters to a Los Angeles 
reporter “people never got close enough 
to money to get up a working acquaint- 
ince with it, so I didn’t know how to keep 
it.’ In Pasadena, where she is living wit! 





friends, the 60-year-old ex-songstress- 
ictress and co-author of the bestselling 
autobiography, His Eve Js on the Spar- 
row, admitted that she was dead broke, ill 
with a heart condition, yet never happier. 
I'm not afraid to die. honey.” said she. 
In fact, I'm kinda looking forward to it: 
I know the Lord has his a 
around this big fat sparrow. 


rms wrapped 





ithetic 
toward her son Fidel’s Cuban revolution 
Lina Ruz de Castro stirred inevitable ru- 
mors of defection when she flew out of 
Havana bound for Mexico City. But upon 
landing at Central Airport, she loyalls 
respun her long-playing public apologia 


Believed to be privately unsym] 








Lina Ruz pe Castro 
One enchanted mother. 
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ANNE Forp & STAGS 
A refulgent evening. 


for the new “socialism”—“Everything is 
fine; we are enchanted”’—and explained 
the prosaic purpose of her trip: Daughter 
Emma, wife of Mexican Engineer Victor 
Lomeli Delgado, is expecting a first child. 

In Los Angeles’ Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital, where she is being treated for 
osteomyelitis, ex-Cinemactress Marion 
Davies, 61, tumbled to the floor and 
broke her left leg. The accident caused 
long-distance concern to a longtime ac- 
quaintance, Joseph P. Kennedy, who has 
sent three specialists from the East to the 
Davies bedside during the past month. 

In Chicago to harangue the local branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P.. Harlem's Democrat- 
¢ Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
urged the ouster of A.F.L.-C.1.0. Presi- 
dent George Meany on an unexpected 
charge: absenteeism. Noting that Meany 
refused to “tear himself away from the 
Florida sunshine to testify on the impor- 
tant minimum-wage bill,” Powell, who 
usually plays his own hooky in Puer- 
to Rico, evaluated the onetime Bronx 
plumber as “stupid” and “absolutely zero 
as a lobbyist and leader.” 

: . . . 

Washington’s Republican Congressman 
Jack Westland, 56, who left the hustings 
during his first successful House campaign 
in 1952 to win the National Amateur 
Golf Championship, was named captain 
of the U.S. Walker Cup team, which will 
battle Britain in September. Although 
the five-term Representative still zets 
around Burning Tree and the Congres- 
sional Country Club links in the early 
70s, he only finds time for golf on week- 
ends, and his new post is strictly a non- 
playing proposition. 








While laying out what he has cheer 
fully admitted will be “the greatest in- 


Robert 


ternational exposition in history 


Moses, bluff president of the 1964-65 
New York World’s Fair Corp., did not 
hesitate to fault a predecessor. “Many 
people—some of them well-meaning 
suggested we set some sort of classic pat- 
tern for the exhibit’s architecture,” said 
he, “but we decided not to trap our ex- 
hibitors in a maze of conformity. The 
1893 Chicago fair, which held strictly to 
a Greek and Roman mold, set American 
architecture back 50 years.” 
° © e 

Although royal prerogative has relieved 
her of official duties during her pregnancy, 
Britain’s Princess Margaret, 30, has no 
intention of undergoing a solitary pre- 
confinement. Back in London after at- 
tending the Yorkshire wedding of her 
cousin, the Duke of Kent, she accom- 
panied Husband Antony Armstrong-Jones 
to the opening of the Leningrad Kirov 
Opera Ballet Company, happily joined 
the packed Covent Garden house in its 
energetic, foot-stomping applause. After 
the performance, they bolted from their 
seats in the stalls to a party with the 
dancers in the hall's well-named Crush 
Bar, then continued the marathon whirl 
at a candlelit coming-out ball given by 
Hungarian-born Textile Manufacturer 
Miki Sekers, finally got back to Kensing- 
ton Palace just before dawn. 





Hagerstown, Md., which shamed the 
nation in March when the local Howard 
Johnson restaurant refused to serve Dr. 
William Fitzjohn, then chargé d'affaires 
from Sierra Leone, mended its offenses 
last week. After inviting the visitor back 
to town (just before his departure to 
become High Commissioner to the Court 
Mayor Winslow F. Bur- 
t the police-escorted motorcade 
at the cily limits, later honored the color- 
fully draped Fitzjohn at a banquet at- 
tended by 200 of Hagerstown’s most 
prominent citizens, including 30 Negro 


or ot 





James's 


hans 
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This is a picture of retirement—as it should 
be. At last, Mother and Dad have all the 
time they want to visit new places, to explore 
new interests. And, just as important—they 
have the money, a steady income every month. 
They can count on it as long as they live. No 
worry about “outliving” their savings. 
Wouldn’t vou like a guaranteed retirement 
income for life? Massachusetts Mutual’s Re- 
tirement Income Plan is designed to provide 





T Y 030° OOD au 


‘Roubevrell] 





exactly that. The sooner you start, the smaller 
the payments vou will make before retirement 

. or the larger the income you will get after 
retirement, And, until you retire, this plan 
will give vour family valuable life insurance 
protection. 

Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man how 
you can start a guaranteed Retirement Income 
plan. Or call our General Agent, listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: 


ORGANIZED 1851 





—_ —— 


wear 
a cigar 
... look smart 
smoke smart 


Take a look around sometime and see how many men are enjoying 
cigars. There's good reason to. You'll find a size and shape to fit your 
face, your pocketbook. And cigars give you complete satisfaction 
without inhaling. There are few pleasures so great that cost so little. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC 


Suit by Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Shirt by Shapely 
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Diptomat Fitzjoux & Mayor BURHA 


TIeENse were mer 


couples. Also gracing the towr 
ixed social event in memory han 
sewn Sierra Leone flag quickly Re 
together by the mayor's wife—an 
mite gesture in an area just 25 mil 
Frederick, Md.. where Stone 
Jackson spared the old grev he 
Flag Waver Barbara Fr hie 
Picke yy fe ubur 
Ch v " ript collect r 
November to4 etter tre Gene 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to his son Ji 
the West Point undercl an. “Th 
s t ‘ nand vrote Ike «¢ 
\ ‘ i enc 
N \ And. of t n 
tion to. ge ( r 
hing. even it 
l t I t I vt 
be an ‘A done Tr 
I e soldiers. s 
! countrie Ce 
] hat i e| elle 
t pu 3 nt t 7 ' 
I \ 0 ve ist 
humor d et he groun 
| ir da ifter | im fool 


Kiroy Oper 
Bourget Airport 
3), Dancer Rudol 
rb wit France 
Cuevas troupe 





rung 18 months early for good be 








havior during hive-vear stretch fo 
income tax evasior Racketeer Fran 
Costello, zo. left federal custody in down 
town Manhattan, headed north to Riker’: 
Island workhouse to finish a x day New 
York sentence for contempt of court 


When freed on this final rap. the old boot. 
legger. whose take from assorted enter 
prises once approximated $4.000.000 a 
year, plans to return to his Sands Point 
L.I., estate “to tend my roses.” But the 
U.S. Justice Department has other ideas, 
It hopes to send the now denaturalized 
immigrant on a longer journey—back to 
his Italian birthplace. 
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Photographed for Alcoa by Fred Lyon 


Following the sun around and keeping costs down is the job for those sun-control 
louvers of Alcoa® Aluminum. The whole side of this building moves from dawn to dusk to 
remove glare and lower cooling’s cost. So light and lasting, maintained only by the washing of 
raindrops, Alcoa Aluminum proves time and again how pure function can be, and how 
reasonable. It’s available in many colors, forms and textures for buildings of all kinds . . . for 


your building, use Alcoa Aluminum, the architect’s metal. 


A ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Build for Beauty with 





40,000 feet, feeding this jet baby—the missile-carrying 
—is a tricky operation. The Boeing KC-135 mother 
ship pumps jet fuel under pressure. 

If adverse conditions force the two planes to separate, 
the flow is suddenly cut and shock pressure builds up. 
Uncontrolled, this could cause the system to burst the fuel 
boom. 

To prevent this, B.F.Goodrich created a special hose- 
within-a-hose. When the planes disconnect, the inner hose 
expands harmlessly < st the air cushion between the 
two hoses. The cushion absorbs the shock —makes possible 
safe, fast aerial refueling that doubles U. S. aerial 
striking range. 


BFG hose is used in many other ways in jets and missiles, 
In fuel systems, for example, BFG hose delivers fuels in 
spite of heat that blisters metal and burns through 
ordinary rubber. 

Those North American “Hound Dog”’ missiles cuddled 
under the B-52’s wing are also helped by BFG. An 
electrothermal de-icing system — adapted from a BFG 
device on commercial and military jets—stops ice forma- 
tion on the missile’s nose. 

No matter what your business, please note: the same kind 
of competence that builds these things for jets and missiles 
is ready to work for you. For information write President’s 
Office, The B.F Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 











ourtesy of 40%th Strategic Wing, SAC, USAF 


toting baby 


Me 


POLARIS missile will soon 
travel farther to deliver 
its punch. A new BFG 
lightweight filament- 
wound plastic-impreg- 
nated glass fiber motor 

weight—adds 

ange. 


Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 


> 


ASTRONAUT'S full pressure 
suit developed by BFG 
provides space explorers 
with the comfort of an 
artificial environment, 
excellent mobility and 
constant protection from 
extreme heat and cold. 





ION ENGINES may some day 
speed space ships at more 
than 100,000 mph. This 
prototype, developed at 
Goodrich-High Voltage 
Astronautics, Inc., lets en- 
gineers study operating 
principles, 











“The sound you can see” 


stops a drain on your profits 


Ihe process of shorthand dictation 
can be a substantial drain on your 
profits. Why take the time of tice peo- 
ple to do what one can do better? Let 
a Dictaphone® Time-Master take” 


dictation for your secretary. 


This precisely engineered instru- 


ment offers exclusive advances in 


unique Dictabelt® recording medium 


—*the sound you can see.’ Record- 


ing is visible, the Dictabelt is dispos- 
ible. No rehandling, you get a clean 


fresh surface every time for just 4¢. 


entative lo 








Can you afford obs« lete office prac- Dict er 
tices? In today’s profit squeeze a registered trad Die 
dictating machine is not a luxury but Corporati Love 
i necessity. As the most experienced York 17, New York. 


name in the field, Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration is perhaps best qualified to 


analy ze communicalions problems 


iedies. Why not ask 


Su 


yey 





EDUCATION 





Boola Moola 


The Yale as Author John 
Hersey (Yale °36) puts it. suffers a col- 
lectively recurrent “galluping 
marquanditis, the categorize, to 
men labeled 
Jumps of humanity.” Every five years, in 
1 sort of gallup poll. the men of Yale 36 
sort themselves to find out how they 
doing. The latest answer: very well. 

Replying to a questionnaire mailed to 
782 sons of Old Eli.* 636 college chums 
reported that although they were grad- 
uated during the Depression and soon 
after that were mostly drafted, their cur 


Class of 360 


malady 
urge to 
into 


poll. to. sort various 











rent average annual income was 536. 
Of this amount. $24.300 was salary. Other 
personal income from investments and 
other sources was 813.300. Wives’ salaries 
iweraged $736. and income from wives 


investments S ooo. 





fone 


Other moola moola: total income 





family savings. $ 





us reported savings of S14 million 


otal family savings, $82.770,000; average 


homes 356; total value of 


30 








ts. $26 


Young & Lexiphanic 





At 24. brown-eyved. curly-haired Flor 
ence Jacobs is at an awkward age-—too 
young for kindergarten and too old for 


iphabet blocks. Since she was eleven 


wonths old. Florence has been able to 


recite the alphabet, She can also tick off 
ilphabetically. in 


singsong stvle. the so 


states, the countries of Latin America 
he planets and their satellites, She can 
spell Mississippi and hippopotamus. A 


space age, Florence warns 





that an maut’s hazards include “cos 
mic rays. micrometeorites, ultraviolet rays 
ind infra-red emissions.” Last week Flor- 
what for her age is the 


Literature: her own li- 


ence earned 
Nobel Prize for 
brary card. 

How much of 


stands is another question 





all this Florence under 
much of the 
information she spews has been recorded 
by her mother 
index cards that are used to drill the child 
in her amazing assortment of intormation, 
I tell her all the time that 
beautiful.” says Mrs. Jerome 
New York City accents that have crossed 
the Hudson River to the Jacobses 
middle-class apartment in suburban West 
New York. N.J. Eight months ago Flor- 
was already reading. writing, and 
expectorate.”” Supply- 
ing her with enough books has since be- 
come a big problem. even though she js 
reading sixth-grade stuff. 

Mrs. Jacobs appealed to the mayor to 
let the child choose her own books. Hap- 
pily, he agreed. Last week. during a round 
ol interviews that left Florence groggy 


a high-school graduate. on 


words are 
Jacobs, in 


ence 
using such words as 


Among them Columnists Stewart Alsop and 


John Crosby, steamship-banking-airline Tycoon 


J. Peter Grace Jr. Princeton Dean J. Merrill 
Knapp. M.LT. Proiessor Walt Rostow (now a 
White House adviser) 
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Mother got her wish. But Florence has 
her limitations. She returned one book 
Great Ships, without reading it. “It's too 
complicated for me.” she told the librar- 
ian, “It's beyond my comprehension. 


Big Mess in Big Town 





HELP! HELP! HELP! 


HELP US TO GET A NEW SCHOOL TO 


[SAVE OUR CHILDREN | 


rhis newspaper ad, printed a month ago 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, and paid for out of the pockets of 
Harlen staff. touched it off. The 
teachers their 
rat- and cockroach-infested building. pro 
unsanitary 


school 
begged for a cleanup oi 
testing against “sagging walls 
leaking roof 
tures in the winter and oven-like swelter- 
ing during spring.” By last week th 
peared to be a rough description of many 
New York City schools. and four sets of 
investigators were looking into far-reach- 


toilets retrigerator tempera- 





p- 
it ay 


ing corruption in the most colossal. colos- 
sally troubled school system in the nation. 

Since this is an election vear in New 
York (see Tare Nation }. the teachers got 
Mayor Wagner 
visited the school and got more publicity 
than he bargained for when a rat scurried 
across his path in the auditorium, Pic 


fast action. personally 


tured in the papers. this scene encouraged 
a rash of complaints, 

Checkout & Checkup. Superintendent 
of Schools John J. Theobald. on a six 
veek Ford Foundation tour of European 
schools, hurriedly his gondola in 
Venice after a summons by Wagner, re- 
turned to send a 35-page questionnaire to 





beached 





all S60 principals. asking for itemization 
ot urgent repairs, No fewer than 845 re- 
plied. Among their beefs 

Termites chewed up 228 health-educa- 
tion records stored in a vault at one school 
and the window frames in another. 

@ Concrete blocks weighing 2s Ibs. 
crashed through the ceiling of junior 
high school auditorium. 

Q Aviation Trades High School 


1958 tor $6.300.000 


built in 
needed $500,000 in 
22 major repairs short 
permitted in meeting specifications. 
Faulty plumbing in one school backed 
up waste from toilets into kitchen sinks 
and dishwashing machines. 

Pheobald’s defense of the neglect, which 
affected schools as 
old ones, was to blame the past. “I do not 
believe our schools have been properly 
maintained for yo years,” he said. Ob- 
viously, he was right, For years the pon- 
derous bureaucracy had left unspent most 
of the millions allocated for repairs. Last 
year, for the first time. the full mainte- 
nance budget of $18 million was spent. 
but the backlog for needed repairs is esti- 
mated at S7s million. 

But there was more to it than that. 
Iwo district attorneys, the city investiga 
tion commissioner and a bipartisan state 
investigation soon turned up evidence, as 
a foretaste of corruption, that => current 





because of cuts 


ilmost as many new 














CHASING A Rat IN HarLemM SCHOOL 

Termites ate the rec ord 
and former school-construction employees 
had cashed $- 


contractors, 





0.000 In gilt certificates trom 
Said Theobald; “Stupidity 
skulduggery. or both. 

Public Hearing, Private Gain, Last 
week. as the State Investigations 
mission opened the first round of public 
Inquiry into the 
nillion-a-year school building pro- 
gram. the smell of skulduggery was un- 
mistakable. The 
struction program 





Com- 
hearings on its 24-year 


?10C 


former chief of the con 
said that he had ac 
cepted cameras. rare steaks and 
cash (“in the spirit of Christmas giving 
but insisted that no one had ever tried to 
him. An 
accused of charging a 5° 
to contractors to speed up profitable con 
tract revisions. Two high Board of Educa- 
tion officials testified that they were asked 
to solicit political campaign contributions 
for District Attorney Frank Hogan (un- 
known to Hogan) from architects doing 
business with the board. The chairman of 
the board's Committee on Buildings and 
Sites Was revealed as the leading stock- 
holder in an outfit owning land on which a 
new school was to be built. 

The scandal seemed a standard scene 
from the Wagnerian opera: building in- 
spectors on the take because the Board 
of Education pays them too little, winks 
at their peccadilloes, and demoralizes them 
with the behavior of those higher up. But 
it struck the public hard; playing with the 
safety of schoolchildren was more than 
ordinarily corrupt. Said Theobald, a civil 
engineer whose academic-political experi- 
ence as a former president of Queens Col- 
lege and a former deputy mayor should 
have prepared him for Big Town. sur- 
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prises: “It is quite a jolting experience.” 
Kneeling: Principal Elliott S. Shapiro 
broom; behind bim: Board of Education P 
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Year of the Homer (Contd.) 

“Watch what happens when it warms 
up.” said Detroit Pitching Coach Tom 
Ferrick late this spring. “The bats get a 
little slower, and the home-run produc- 
tion falls off.” But last week, as spring 
bowed out to summer, major league slug- 
gers, far hotter than the weather, kept 
whaling home runs at a prodigious pace 
(Time, June 23). In six days they belted 
120, boosted the total for both 
leagues to 1,151. 

Detroit and Cleveland, fighting for first 
place in the American League, clubbed 
nine between them in one game; Detroit. 
out-homered 5-4. won anyway, 15-7. The 
St. Louis Cardinals’ Stan Musial walloped 
two against San Francisco to give him a 
lifetime total of 1,292 extra-base hits 
within swatting distance of Babe Ruth's 
1.356. Team of the week: the Milwaukee 
Braves, with 15 home runs. Man of the 
week; New York Yankee Outfielder Roger 
Maris, who hit four to raise his season's 
total to 27 and put him twelve games 
ahead of Babe Ruth’s 1927 pace when he 
blasted out the most elusive 
all—6o home runs. 


The Butler 


It used to be the rubes’ sport, shunned 
by city sophisticates but drawing as many 
as 2,500,000 fans a year at hundreds of 
fairgrounds across the U.S. Today. thanks 
to such swank night tracks as Long Is- 
land’s Roosevelt Raceway, harness rac- 
ing is thriving on cosmopolitan crowds 
and city slickers anxious to make a $2 
wager. Last year it was an $819 million 
business, drawing 15 million spectators 


season 


record of 


and dishing out $32 million in purses to 





the cream of 17.702 trotters and pacers.* 

Last week, with harness racers pranc- 
ing toward the billion-dollar-a-year mark, 
with bettors in 15 cities—from New York 
and Baltimore to Detroit and Columbus 
—flocking to gaudily lit tracks. the “trots” 
were giving a good run to thoroughbred 
flat racing. which drew 34 million cus- 
tomers in 1960. And along with its bur- 
geoning attendance records and parimu- 
tue! handles, harness racing had something 
special to boast about: its own Man 0’ 
War. a horse named Adios Butler, thought 
by many to be the best pacer ever. 

A fast-stepping mahogany stallion with 
a white star on his forehead, the Butler 
was picked up at the 1957 Harrisburg. 
Pa.. yearling sales for a paltry $6,000. 
Since then. he has won 26 out of 39 races, 
captured $355,844 in purses, brought 
$6c00.000 from his sale to a syndicate. Last 
year he became the world’s fastest pacer 
by stepping off a 1:54.6 mile at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., breaking the 1:55 record set in 
1938 by his granddad. Billy Direct. 

New Hat. With his winning ways. the 
Butler inspires every upstart to an all- 
out effort to whip him. His third time 
out this season, when he burst in front 
at the start of the $25,000 Summer Festi- 
val Pace at Roosevelt, spectators wise in 
the ways of the wagon ponies strained to 
see the expected duel. Could the Butler's 
seven rivals box him in and keep him 
from winning? The Butler dropped back 
briefly at the !-mile pole, then surged 
in front again. Four horses, as if work- 
ing in relays, came up to challenge him 





%* Trotters race with left front and right hind 
forward in pacers keep 
legs on the same side moving in unison 
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Aptos Butler (No. 1) BY A NOSE AT ROOSEVELT RACEWAY, 1961 
The $6,000 steal, 
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but the Butler kept his lead to win in 
1:59.6. Says Eddie Cobb, the Butler's 
stocky, 1g8-lb. driver and part owner: 
“It probably makes me harder on the 
horse, trying to keep him in the clear. 
But he stands up under it.” 

When the swift little stallion was gav- 
eled off at over-the-counter prices in 
1957, the suggestion of such a future 
seemed absurd. His lineage was the best: 
his sire was the prolific Adios, whose 
offspring have earned $6,868,930 during 
the last five seasons; his dam was Deb- 
by Hanover, sired by Billy Direct. But 
Adios Butler was small and unimpressive- 
looking, and his owner. Horse Breeder 
Russel Carpenter. mayor of Chester. N.Y., 
figured he was a loser. Carpenter per- 
suaded Paige West. a lean horse breeder 
and sulky driver from Snow Hill. Md., 
to try to bid the price up to $7,500. 
West opened the bidding at $6,000, was 
amazed when nobody challenged him. “I 
had bet Mr. Carpenter a new hat that 
the colt would bring at least $15.000,” 
says West. “When he brought only my 
$6.000, I went right over and bought the 
hat. I guess it was worth it.” 

There were times when West, 29, had 
his doubts. As a two-year-old, Adios But- 
ler was a spindly 850 Ibs., won only four 
of ten starts. The next year he developed 
stifle trouble—a lameness in the hind leg 
near the flank—but as a result of West's 
patient training and full-time pampering 
by Groom Sylvanus Henry, he began to 
move. An 11-to-r shot, he won the Cane 
Futurity, went on to take the Messenger 
Stakes and the Little Brown Jug, and 
became the only horse ever to sweep 
pacing’s Triple Crown. Last year, up to 
a sleek 1,050 lbs. and finally cured of 
his stifle trouble, he won 13 of starts, 
was named Harness Horse of the Year. 

New Shares. Early in 1960. even be- 
fore the Butler had established himself 
as the world’s fastest pacer, West offered 
4o shares of the horse at $15,000 apiece, 
watched them go like penny uranium 
stocks. West himself kept ten shares; Car- 
penter, who had let the whole horse go 
for $6,000, happily bought back a one- 
fortieth interest for $15.000; ex-New York 
Yankee Outhelder Charlie (“King Kong”) 
Keller bought a share: Driver Cobb bought 
four. All were gone in two weeks. 

After about ten more races this season, 
the Butler will take a feed bag full of 
records to Fair Chance Farm in Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, to stand at stud 
for a $3,000 fee. Paige West 
“There's never been another pacer like 
him. I don’t think there ever will be.” 
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Bonus Bonanza 


Chunky Fan Dale Blasingame, 49, 
a moderately successful grape broker, 
glanced around the stands at Fresno, 


Calif..s Roosevelt High one day last 
spring and grinned happily. Scattered 
among the gum-chewing, chattering teen- 
agers were 30 older but equally familiar 
figures. To Dale Blasingame, those men 
meant money in the bank. Every one was 
a major league scout, and every one was 
izing up Dale's 6-ft. 2-in., 185-lb., 17- 
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The $100,000 gamble. 


year-old son Wade. “I’m in the business 
of analyzing values,” Blasingame, 
“and I had a good idea of what the market 
was on a lefthanded pitcher like my boy.” 

Business Was Good. It was a seller's 
market. That day young Wade Blasin- 
game effortlessly beat Hanford High 5-2. 
struck out 16 batters. By graduation he 
had a won-lost record of 26-0. five no- 
hitters, an average of 15 strike-outs a 
game, a niggardly 0.45 earned-run aver- 
age, and eight major league clubs on his 
tail. While a platoon of scouts watched, 
wheedled and courted Wade. Dale Blasin- 
game did all the talking for his boy. The 
talk was blunt, sometimes brutal. “Half 
a dozen teams were in there with high 
offers.” says he. “Some others frankly 
confessed they were on budgets, and I just 
as frankly told them that they weren't 
even close.” The San Francisco Giants, 
hoping to harvest a homegrown product, 
sent out three scouts last year, gave up 
when the bids for young Blasingame went 
into orbit. “We didn’t mind,” said Dale 
Blasingame. “Business was pretty good.” 

Two hours after he graduated. young 
Wade Blasingame finally got into the act 
himself, signed a contract with the Mil- 
waukee Braves for a Sroo.coo bonus. 
“Not a penny less and not a penny more,” 
says his proud father. “And he gets a 
darn good salary besides.” 

Big Binge. Wade Blasingame was only 
one of several bonus babies the Braves 
have landed this season by all but dig- 
ging into the mortgage money: four oth- 
er pitchers cost them around $275,000. 
(Clubs never disclose exact bonuses, are 
suspected of wildly inflating some figures 
for publicity, deflating others to prevent 
resentment among their regular players. ) 
Nor was Milwaukee the only club shower- 
ing greenbacks on green schoolboys. June 
graduations brought on a binge of bonus 
payments that have cost the majors close 
to $4,000,000. and Los Angeles Dodger 
Scouting Director Al Campanis figures 
that teen-age stars will take in as much 
as $14 million before the vear ends. (They 
got $7,500,000 last year.) Some of the 
more lavish handouts 
@ Just 15 minutes after he became eli- 
gible to seal a deal. Bob Bailey, 18, a 
.475 hitter for Woodrow Wilson High in 
Long Beach, Calif., turned down 17 oth- 
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er clubs and sold himself to Pittsburgh. 
News stories said that the Pirates forked 
over $150,000 to $175,000, but the figure 
is probably closer to $100,000. 

@ The Kansas City Athletics had to go 
to $125,000 to land Pennsylvania School- 
boy Lew Krausse Jr., 18, although his 
own father was scouting him for the A’s. 
A week after he was signed, Lew shut out 
the Los Angeles Angels 4-0 on three hits, 
and last week he had a two-hit shutout 
going before the Boston Red Sox scored 
three runs in the seventh to beat him. 

@ The New York Yankees topped their 
previous $75,000 bonus record, which 
went to a flop named Ed Cereghino,. got 
Jake Gibbs for $100,000. In his first 
appearance with Richmond in the Triple- 
A International League, the former Uni- 
versity of Mississippi third baseman boot- 
ed his first grounder, struck out his first 
time up, then redeemed himself by hit- 
ting 5 for 7. 

A Necessary Evil. While their money 
disappeared faster than office workers at 
the 5 p.m. bell. club officials grumbled— 
but futilely. “Sometimes I wonder how 
stupid we can be to pay those big bo- 
nuses,” said Milwaukee General Manager 
John McHale just as his club was being 
milked of one-third of a million dollars 
by five hardheaded teen-age businessmen. 
“But I guess we're stuck with it until we 
can find a better system.” 

Many baseball officials agree that the 
bonus is a necessary evil. “The Yankees 
have run dry of prospects,” said Manager 
Ralph Houk. “The only way we're going 
to get new ones is to buy them. We sim- 
ply don’t have any young kids.” 

This week, when the major league clubs 
hold their annual meeting in Chicago, the 
owners, their pockets all but emptied. will 
talk about ways to end, or at least reduce, 
the flow of bonus money. Said Commis- 
sioner Ford Frick: “This business is get- 
ting out of hand. It is wrong to give an 
untried man all that money.” Almost any 
solution will come a relief to belea- 
guered, scrambling scouts like ex-Yankee 
Pitcher Johnny Murphy, who recently ap- 
proached one businesslike father to ask 
if his son might be interested in joining 
the New York Mets next year, was told 
brusquely; “Make your bid in writing. 
The price starts at $50,000.” 
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Out-of-town, top-level businessmen always 
stay at the famous Essex House, overlook- 
ing Central Park. They prefer its conven- 
ient location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $16 © Double from $20 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30 
Chicago—F I nancial 6-2979 
Boston—LI berty 2-2036 
Los Angeles—DU nkirk 8-909 
Dallas—R1 verside 7-3610 
Toronto—EM pire 6-3313 
Montreal—V1 ctor 2-2969 
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Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-Presidem & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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with Insured Safety! 


44% a year (current annual rate), 

* Interest paid or compounded quarterly. 

* Accounts insured to $10,000 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, a 
permanent agency of the U.S. Government. 

* Full FSLIC coverage available on 
almost any amount (through a series of 
multiple or trust accounts), 

* Savings protected by Great Western's 
$400,000,000 in assets. 

* Free gifts for savers; send for list. 

* Savings postmarked by the 10th earn 
interest from the Ist. 

‘ met 7 Savings? 

| GREAT WESTERN SAVINGS | 

an 


d Loan Association 














| E. D. Thomas, National Dept. P.O. Box 54174, | 
| Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif, | 
| © Please open my Savings Account at Great | 
| Western Savings. | enclose ( check, ( money l 
| order in the amount of $ | 
[) Please send me your comprehensive savings 
| brochure, ‘You and Your Money," | 
1 NAME_ come | 
I appress__ | 
I ciry____zone__stare__ sd 
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HAWTHORNE’S “SELF-PORTRAIT” (1908) 


“THE FAMILY” (1911) 


Master of Provincetown 


When Painter Charles W. Hawthorne 
first came upon Provincetown, Mass., in 
1898, it was a fishing town inhabited 
mostly by Portuguese who had scarcely 
ever seen a tourist, let alone an artist. 
Today the quaint town at the top of 
Cape Cod is a_ bustling art colony 
overrun by tourists, and no one doubts 
that Hawthorne—one of the great art 
teachers of his time—was above all the 
man responsible. 

Last week, nearly 31 years after his 
death, 129 of his works were on display 
in a large memorial exhibition in the old 
Methodist Church on Commercial Street 
that Walter P. Chrysler Jr. bought and 
turned into a museum. The figures in the 
canvases—fishermen, selectmen, young 
sailors, maidens in white dresses—seemed 
at times as remote as daguerreotypes in a 
family album, but at their frequent best 
they proved that Charles Hawthorne is 
still a Provincetown master. 

Color First. Hawthorne grew up in 
Richmond, Me., and at 18 went to Man- 
hattan, where he got a job working in a 
stained-glass factory and studied art at 
night. He finally discovered Provincetown 
when he was 26, and there found all the 
subject matter he needed. Like the Dutch 
masters he admired, he painted ordinary 
people doing ordinary things. “There is 
something noble about being able to paint 
a dishpan that anyone would be glad to 
hang in a drawing room,” he said. 

He built a mansion on top of Miller 
Hill, turned its big rooms into class stu- 
dios. But his classes were mostly held out 
of doors, where color is at its brightest. 

\ bulky, affectionate six-footer with a 
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touch of the autocrat, he refused to allow 
his students to draw a scene and then 
fill it in with paint. He insisted that they 
see not shapes and forms but areas of 
color: if the color was right, all else would 
follow. “Think of color instead of sand. 
Think of color instead of clothes. Color 
first and house after, not house first and 
color after,” he said. Last week his most 
famous student, Edwin Dickinson, re- 
called: “More than anyone else, Haw- 
thorne appreciated the fact that plane 
relationships are better expressed through 
comparative values of color than through 
drawing.’ Adds Abstractionist Hans Hof- 
mann, who became a part of the Province- 
town colony in 1934: “As a painter, Haw- 
thorne cast aside every doctrine—so that 
he might surpass the limitations of cal- 
culation and construction.” 

A Bigger Brush. So that his students 
would not worry too much about detail 
and thus lose the vision of the canvas 
as a whole, he encouraged them to paint 
with a palette knife in quick, broad 
strokes. “Swing a bigger brush. Have en- 
thusiasm,” he said. With most students 
he was rarely harsh, but to a few. his 
Saturday morning critiques must have 
been a torment. Once a young woman 
showed him a sentimental painting of two 
children playing on a beach. “I’m not 
going to say a thing about this picture 
he said icily. Then, exploding, he roared 
“This is a damnable thing!” By the time 
he had finished, the woman lay in a dead 
faint at his feet. 

He did not always avoid the errors he 
denounced. He could be sugary at times 
slick at others. But in such paintings as 
The Family, he had the quiet power that 
comes only to one who has command of 





his art and still sees beyond. “The artist.” 
he told his students, “must show people 
more—more than they already see, and 
he must show them with so much human 
sympathy and understanding that they 
will recognize it as if they themselves 
had seen the beauty and the glory.” 


Wall Street Treasure 


One day two years ago, a jury of art 
connoisseurs gathered in a midtown 
branch of a Manhattan bank. At that 
meeting, and four others, dozens of paint- 
ings and sculptures were paraded by, and 
the critics noted their opinions of the 
works by rating them from o to 3. There 
was occasional disagreement, but works 
getting more than 14 points were almost 
sure of winding up in a new home—the 
6o-story glass. steel and aluminum Chase 
Manhattan Bank building that opened 
last month near Wall Street (Time, May 
»6). By last week, though the jury still 
had not used up its budget of $500,000, 
it had clearly made the Chase Manhattan 
Bank the most impressive modern office- 
museum ever built (see color). 

The traditional stodginess of banks 
would have made all this impossible 20 
years ago, but U.S. corporations are now 
established patrons of modern art. Chase 
Manhattan's art-collecting president, Da- 
vid Rockefeller, found an eager ally in 
the architectural firm of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill. It was obvious from the 
start that the bank would need large 
paintings for its wall space, which meant 
for the most part picking abstractions. 
The art committee was well suited to that 
task. Its members, aside from SOM Chief 
Designer Gordon Bunshaft, an avid col- 
lector himself, were Alfred Barr Jr. and 
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CHASE MANHATTAN BANK’S 60th-floor lounge boasts 

abstraction by Japan’s Kumi Sugai, puffy bronze owl by 

Leonard Baskin, and disconcerting view of 40 Wall Street. EXECUTIVE DINING ROOM, reserved for President 
David Rockefeller, has old weather vane between The Wall 
(left) by David Lund and oil by Conrad Marca-Relli. 











GEOMETRICAL OIL, Tondo 
No. 46, by Fritz Glarner is re- 
flected in mirror of washroom. 








CONTRASTING STYLES are meld- Albers’ severe /n Late Day (Hom- 


ed without clashing. In corridor out- age to the Square). At entrance of 
side directors’ dining room (above), board lounge (below), 18th century 
glass wall separates plump Juggler pine-wood ship's figurehead gazes at 
by Italy’s Marino Marini from Josef Abstractionist Joan Mitchells Slate. 
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REALISTIC PAINTING by Belgium's Paul 
Delvaux. called Evening Peace, hangs in one 
reception room. Most of bank’s collection 
tends to be more in the abstract school. 





KW PRESIDENT’S OFFICE mixes Oriental old and new. At 
left is Homage by Japanese-born U.S. Artist Kenzo Okada; 

at right is Buddha-like figure standing on a lotus blossom. BOARD ROOM, with its huge burled-elm table ringed by 

red and black chairs, will in time look out upon gracious 

plaza below. On wall is painting by France’s Pierre Soulages. 
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Dorothy Miller of Manhattan's Museum 
of Modern Art; Robert Hale, curator of 
American painting at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: James Johnson Sweeney, 
then director of the Guggenheim Muse- 
um; and Perry Rathbone, director of Bos- 
ton’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

Trumbull to Rothko. As the commit- 
tee worked on the collection, SOM was 
providing a setting that even the Medicis 
might have envied. The golden carpeting 
for the 17th floor executive offices came 
from Hong Kong. SOM designed tables 
to conform to the disciplined lines of the 
building; the chairs ranged from Mies van 
der Rohe’s elegant Barcelona model to the 
stubby leather swivel chairs designed by 
Ward Bennett—who also advised on color 
and office appointments. Many of the tex- 
tiles used are hand-woven, come from as 
far away as Thailand. 

For all the emphasis on abstraction, 
the art committee achieved a remarkable 
variety. A secretary may take dictation 
under the eyes of John Trumbull’s Por- 
trait of Alexander Hamilton, while an- 
other types letters near some floating 
rectangles by Mark Rothko. A client, his 
mind a mass of figures, hustles past a 
superb African sculpture and suddenly 
finds himself confronting an 18th cen- 
tury ship’s figurehead standing next to 
an abstraction by Joan Mitchell. Here 
and there a Charles Burchfield or an 
Andrew Wyeth appears; there is a con- 
vulsed semi-abstraction by Larry Rivers, 
a grisly head by Leon Golub, a surrealist 
landscape by Kay Sage, a calligraphic 
work by Mathieu and splashy one by 
Adolph Gottlieb. An executive vice presi- 
dent who insisted that all he wanted was 
a print of the port of New York has— 
and highly prizes—a fiery black and red 
abstraction by Jack Youngerman. 

Daumier to Remington. SOM and 
Ward Bennett interviewed executives to 
find out what kind of art, furniture and 
ashtrays would fit in with their personal- 
ities and interests. At first the executives 
seemed to run heavily to golfing, sailing 
and fishing; but as the interviews went 
on, all sorts of possibilities opened up. 
Bennett designed many of the ashtrays 
and cigarette boxes; but he was also al- 
lowed to scour U.S. and European antique 
shops for old guns, Florentine silver statu- 
ettes, ancient maps and prints to use as 
paperweights or decoration. A vice presi- 
dent whose province is the American 
Southwest has a Remington bronze; an 
executive in the legal department got 
some caricatures of judges by Daumier. 

Though the bank’s offices are not open 
to the public, the collection, which will 
extend through almost all its floors, will 
be run like a museum. Paintings and 
sculpture will be lent out; some will be 
given away as time goes by, and new 
ones will be bought, always with an eye 
to encouraging younger artists. The com- 
mittee still has its biggest decision ahead 
of it. Buildings around the bank are being 
demolished for a plaza engineered to sup- 
port a statue of roo tons. For the sculp- 
ture commission, the committee is pre- 
pared to pay as much as $75,000. 
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RELIGION 





The Witnesses 


Do not argue with Jehovah's Witnesses, 
Roman Catholics were warned last week 
in the Jesuit weekly America. “Unpre- 
pared Catholics.” wrote Albert Muller of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild, would ac- 
complish little and might endanger their 
own faith: “While the Witnesses’ view 
of the Bible is a distorted one, the de- 
plorable lack of knowledge that a Catholic 
is likely to have of the Holy Scriptures 
puts him at a serious disadvantage.” 

With this backhanded tribute to prepare 


gave familiar Witness Biblicism some new 
amplification. 

Blood transfusion, he warned, is not 
only specifically forbidden in the Bible 
but is unhealthful as well. “Dr. Americo 
Valerio, a Brazilian doctor and surgeon 
for over 40 years, agrees: ‘Moral insanity, 
sexual perversions, repression, inferiority 
complexes, petty crimes—these often fol- 
low in the wake of blood transfusion.’ ” 
And when Knorr noted that doctors were 
experimenting with the transfusion of 
blood from cadavers (Time, May 26), a 
horrified groan filled the stadium. 





UPI 


On Seeonp at YANKEE STADIUM 
144,000 will run heaven, and the rest will inherit the earth. 


the way, 70,000 Jehovah's Witnesses de- 
scended on Manhattan last week. That 
was 184,000 fewer than came to the 
International Assembly in 1958, but it 
was no sign of decline; there are now so 
many Witnesses (916,332) that not even 
New York could hold another Interna- 
tional Assembly, and last week's gather- 
ing was one of 13 district assemblies that 
will meet during the next two months in 
Houston, Vancouver, Copenhagen, Ham- 
burg, Turin, London, Amsterdam, Paris, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Milwaukee and 
San Francisco. 

In drenching rain and sweltering sun- 
shine, they jammed Yankee Stadium. 
They were as plain-faced average as any 
baseball crowd, but to Witnesses the 
show was a kind of preview of the King- 
dom they expect momentarily, when 
144,000 of them will run heaven and the 
rest will inherit a purged earth to enjoy 
the everlasting life. At second base a 
speaker's platform slowly revolved, sur- 
rounded by banks of flowers and five 
umbrella-shaded clusters of chairs for 
notables. For six days, Witness leaders 
expounded the faith over 192 loudspeak- 
ers, drenching every cranny of the stadium 
with inspirational sound. Most often at 
the microphone was Nathan Homer 
Knorr, 56, of Brooklyn, who is third 
president of the Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society, official title of this 77- 
year-old made-in-America sect. With 
sweeping gestures and stabbing voice, he 


Atheists in Office 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States last week unanimously reversed 
two lower courts to find that the State 
of Maryland's “religious test for public 
office unconstitutionally invades . . . free- 
dom of belief and religion.” The case in 
question: Roy R. Torcaso’s application 
for a commission as notary public, denied 
two years ago because he says flatly that 
he does not believe in God. 

Article 37 of Maryland’s constitution 
states that “no religious test ought ever 
to be required as a qualification for any 
office of profit or trust in this State, other 
than a declaration of belief in the existence 
of God.” But according to the opinion 
written by Justice Hugo Black, no gov- 
ernment, either state or federal, ‘can con- 
stitutionally force a person ‘to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion.’ Nor 
can either government “impose require- 
ments which aid all religions as against 
non-believers, and neither can aid those 
religions based on a belief in the existence 
of God as against those religions founded 
on different beliefs.” 

During the two years’ waiting, says 
Roy Torcaso, he has got three antagonis- 
tic phone calls—one calling him a “dirty 
Communist,” another an “atheistic bum.” 
the third insulting his wife. Overbalanc- 
ing that, he says, he has received “tre- 
mendously overwhelming support” from 
all over the U.S. and Canada. 
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The Rover Boys Abroad 


“This piece,” wrote William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. in the chatty style of his “Edi- 
tor’s Report,” “will be read by you while 
your intrepid correspondent is once again 
flying over the Atlantic ... The | 
three weeks have been. I guess, about the 
busiest the Hearst Task Force has ever 
put in.” The Taskmaster of journalism’s 
most extraordinary team was homeward 
bound, proudly clutching fresh trophies 
from his continuing international big- 
name hunt. 

Accredited, along with some 1,300 








Missed Scoop. After Bonn, Bill Hearst 
was admittedly bushed. “Another week 
at this rate, taxiing to and from airports,” 
he confessed to “Editor's Report” read- 
ers, “and we'll all be qualified for pilots’ 
wings. Or padded cells.” But he slogged 
stubbornly on to audiences with two dic- 
tators; Salazar of Portugal and Franco of 
Spain, The Task Force was impressed by 
both men. “Today Spain and Portugal 
have comparatively flourishing econo- 
mies,” wrote Hearst. “You can walk the 
clean streets safely at night. Peace and 
prosperity prevail. And both countries are 
solidly in the ranks of the West. If that 





UPI 


Hearst Task Force* INTERVIEWING FRANCO 


Qualified for pilot 


newsmen, to cover President Kennedy's 
recent European visit, the Hearst Task 
Force was soon blazing its usual exclusive 
sidetracks all over the map. In Paris the 
huntsmen—Editor-in-Chief Hearst, Na- 
tional Editor Frank Conniffi and Colum- 
nist Bob Considine—aimed for President 
de Gaulle, but missed (he never grants 
such audiences, not even with a Hearst 
and had to settle for Premier Michel 
Debré. What about France's future? they 
asked. “One must never construct the 
distant future with only the date of the 
present time 
Before cabling this wisdom to the U.S.., 
Debré’s visitors promised to send him a 
copy of their story. 

In Rome, the Hearst retinue claimed 
a record after spending 75 minutes with 
Italian Premier Fanfani (“the longest in- 
terview he has ever accorded”). In Bonn, 
West German Chancellor Adenauer made 
the sententious observation that “we 
could live side by side with Communism 
if they would behave as does the West.” 


answered Debré vaguely. 











Considine, Hearst, Fleigers 
Connill), 
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sings or padded cells, 


is the result of dictatorship, I say make 
the most of it.” 

Ihe latest safari added little more to 
international understanding than this cu- 
rious assessment of Franco and Salazar, 
but the Hearst Task Force was only run- 
ning to form. Born in 19535 on a Hearstian 
impulse—when Bill decided to visit the 
Kremlin but did not want to go alone— 
the team demonstrated from the start a 
built-in capacity for missing the point. 
Accompanied to Moscow by Conniff and 
Hearstling Joseph Kingsbury Smith (now 
sher of Hearst's New York Jour- 
!-American), Bill Hearst suspiciously 
searched his rooms for hidden mikes, 
bucked the usual language difficulties (the 
waitress brought sheep's eyes when they 
ordered ice)—and managed to miss a 
scoop on the biggest story in town. 

At the time, Moscow was buzzing with 
rumors that Premier Georgy Malenkoy 
was on the way out. And although one 
Nikita Khrushchev. then party first sec- 
retary, officially denied the rumors, he 
pointedly urged his guests to talk to De- 
fense Minister Nikolai Bulganin. Ignoring 
the hint, the Hearst crew featured Khru- 






shchev’s official denial—sovier sHuUNS 
WAR, DENIES MALENKOV AND HE MAY 
spLit—which ran in Hearst papers just 
the day before Malenkov resigned, to be 
replaced by Khrushchev’s hand-picked 
choice: Nikolai Bulganin. 

Still, the Task Force's first assault on 
Russia won a Pulitzer Prize, and what 
had begun on impulse became a habit. 
“It beats hell out of sitting around the 
office,” said Bill Hearst as he and his pals 
prowled the global beat, collecting heads 
of state as other hunters collect heads. 
In the six years since then, the list 
has grown: Churchill twice (“He and 
Pop were very good friends”), Macmil- 
lan, Nehru, Japan’s Hirohito and China's 
Chiang Kai-shek, Israel's Ben-Gurion and 
the United Arab Republic's Nasser (“Did 
Nasser and Ben-Gurion at the same 
time”). Khrushchev has been such a reg- 
ular subject for interviews that the So- 
viet Premier now regards Hearst as ‘my 
capitalist-monopolist friend.” Hearst is 
moved to reciprocate. “May the Good 
Lord and my esteemed father forgive 
me,” he wrote in a prologue to Ask Me 
Anything, the book based on Task Force 
encounters with Khrushchev, “but we 
seem to get along.” 

Time of His Life. An amiable and 
gregarious man whose name still spells 
U.S. journalism in many benighted cor- 
ners of the world, Bill Hearst has long 
yearned to fill his father’s image as well 
as his father’s shoes. The globe-trotting 
safaris give him the chance. Other mem- 
bers of the retinue may do most of the 
shooting, but the quarry is usually sof- 
tened up first by Hearst's friendly and 
disarming approach; “I hear what you're 
saying.” he once told Khrushchev with a 
grin, “but I don't believe you.’ As Gen- 
eral of the Hearst Task Force, Bill Hearst 
is obviously having the time of his life. 


News on Sunday 

With the third edition of London's Sun- 
day Telegraph safely tucked into bed, its 
bone-weary parent and editor in chief 
climbed into his secondhand Morris sta- 
tion wagon at 1 a.m. and headed for his 
Buckinghamshire country estate. Behind 
the Hon. William Michael Berry, 50, sec- 
ond son of the first Viscount Camrose, 
stretched 20 weeks of late Saturday nights 

and the special satisfaction of having 
succeeded when his competitors were 
smugly certain that he would fail. In less 
than five months, the Sunday Telegraph, 
London's first new Sunday paper in 42 
years,* has clearly established its capacity 
to survive in an overcrowded field. 

Fleet Street snickered last February 
when Berry introduced his new paper, 
designed to “fill the gap” in a Sunday 
field that seemed all ends and no middle 
one that ranged from the cerebral ap- 
proach of the Sunday Times to the News 
of the World, with an appeal that is 
blatantly visceral. At sight of the upstart 
Telegraph, a paper advertised as being 
neither “weightier than you wanted” nor 





The last: the Sunday Express, b. 1918. In the 
f 
past year, three Sunday papers have died 
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“more frivolous than you fancied.” the 
frivolous Sunday sheets smiled indulgent- 
ly. The Sunday Times could not 
predicting that the newcomer might prove 
useful as a primer for fledgling intellectu- 
als “not vet quite up to the high cultural 
and political standards which the Sunday 
Times characteristically maintains.” 

Sunday Dose. But Berry knew 
what he was about. “Sunday papers have 
become all views and no news.” he said. 
Though tradition forced it to carry the 
interminably serialized memoirs of the 
great and near great that are a staple of 
British weekend reading. Berry insisted 
on brevity elsewhere. Last week's issue 
packed 19 stories on Page One. more than 
any of its competitors. Editorials are 
equally spare—ten bite-sized specimens— 
in refreshing contrast to the uncorseted 
“leaders” of some other Sunday papers. 

More important, Berry’s paper has a 
generous Sabbath dose of straight news— 
to the amazement of Fleet Street, which 
has long been satisfied that little happens 
on Saturday. This month, after a gunman 
shot three London bobbies and then hand- 
ed the story—by telephone—to the Sun- 
day Express, the Sunday Telegraph col- 
lected information from eyewitnesses and 
Scotland Yard, stitched a story that made 
the Express’s account (1 TRAP WANTED 
MAN ON THE TELEPHONE) sound like a 
Beaverbrook promotion. 

Succinct Conservative. This same de- 
votion to succinctness and the news dis- 
tinguishes the century-old daily paper 
from which the Sunday Telegraph sprang. 
The Daily Telegraph, a listless, conserva- 
tive has-been of 84,000 circulation when 
Publisher Sir William Ewert Berry took it 
ever in 1928, has surged to success on 


resist 





that very formula. By dropping the price 
Berry put it 
Britain’s tradesmen, tai- 
middle class's 


of the paper to a penny 
within reach of 
lored its contents to the 
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conservative but aspiring tastes. Under 
Berry. the first Viscount Camrose, the 
Telegraph dispensed both news and edi- 
torial opinion with such an even hand that 
a critic once complained that the paper 
“ignores nothing—and explains nothing.” 

Before Camrose died in 1955, his paper 
had passed 1.000.000 in circulation (it has 
1.255.441 today). Inheriting editorial cus- 
tody of the Telegraph, William Michael 
Berry, who had started work in 1946. was 
willing at first to let things run on their 
own momentum. “I was chiefly content 
with keeping an established paper on the 
rails.” said he. Staffers saw the distant 
engineer so rarely that they called him 

rhe Fifth Floor. 

But when his uncle, British Publisher 
Viscount Kemsley, sold the Sunday Times 
in 1959. Berry was released from a gen- 
tleman’s agreement not to publish a Sunday 
edition, and the Sunday Telegraph be- 
came the first important move he made on 
his own. Excited and pleased by the new 
venture, Berry came down off the fifth 
floor, has guided the new paper with a 
skill that has earned him the admiration 
of London's newspaper row. Still a David 
(circ, 701,000) among Goliaths whose cir- 
culations range downward from the News 
of the World’s 6.664.035. the Sunday 
Telegraph is making all seven of its com- 
petitors take respectful notice. “I hate to 
say it.” said an opposition editor last 
week, “but I think they're doing a damn 
good job.” 


Loud Voice in Atlanta 


The Atlanta /nguirer, a Negro weekly 
is neither a good newspaper nor a financial 
success. The paper has the same 15,000 
circulation that it started with eleven 
months ago, and a fulltime staff of only 
three. It is often badly written, amateur- 
ish, and narrow in its approach. As far as 
the /uquirer is concerned, the only im- 
portant stories are those involving the 
Negro’s aggressive pursuit of equality. 
But in this electric sector of human en- 
deavor, the /nguirer is giving lessons to 
newspapers all over the South. 

Reverberating Beat. Almost every 
week, the /nguirer runs stories that are 
not to be found elsewhere in the Atlanta 
press, which includes two white dailies 
(the morning Constitution, circ. 200,913 
and the evening 260.449) and 
the World (19.500). a Negro daily found- 
ed in 192 Recently. when an eight- 
year-old Negro child, injured in a traffic 
accident, was refused admission to At- 
lanta’s Georgia Baptist Hospit: the 
Inquirer not only scored a clean beat but 
had the satisfaction of engineering a minor 
victory in its chosen cause: as a direct 
result of the /nquirer story, Georgia Bap- 


Journal, 





tist now admits emergency patients of 
any shade. 

Another /nquirer exclusive reverberated 
all the way to Washington. After discover- 
ing that Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s Mari- 
etta, Ga., plant provided separate time 
clocks, dining and rest-room facilities for 
Negroes and whites in non-compliance with 
a federal order forbidding discrimination 


in Government contract work, the paper 





Wayne Wilson 
“TNourrer’s” HoLMAN 
Electric lessons in the South. 


published the facts and focused White 
House attention on Marietta, Lockheed 
in now integrating in Georgia. 

In its very militancy, the /nguirer con- 
trasts as sharply with Atlanta’s established 
Negro paper, the World, as does the new 
Negro generation with the old. Early in 
1960, when the first wave of sit-in demon- 
strations swept the South, the World did 
not approve. “The unfortunate news com- 
ing out of Jacksonville, Florida.” editori- 
alized the conservative daily, taking note 
of a sit-in in that city, “is to be highly 
regrettable.” 

Relentless Rights. But the South's im- 
patient young Negroes disagreed. And in 
Atlanta last year, when J. Lowell Ware, a 
Negro proprietor of a printing plant, pro- 
posed to Negro college students in At- 
lanta that they start a paper with his 
facilities, the /nguirer was born, In as 
editor, after two trial issues. went Carl 
Holman, 42. professor of English at At- 
lanta’s Negro Clark College. 

Inguirer correspondents—Negro college 
students hired at no pay—swarmed over 
the paper's chosen beat without any real 
competition; two of this year’s Freedom 
Riders, for example. were /nquirer news- 
men, who sent the paper evewitness re 
ports of from bus 
the route. 

If commercial 


events along 


stops 
! 


success eludes the /n- 


quirer, it is mainly because Editor Hol- 
man and Publisher Ware do not care. 
The paper accepts ads, but none from 
downtown Atlanta merchants who have 


not integrated their stores. The /nquirer 
is unalterably geared to the relentless 
campaign of the Southern Negro for equal 
rights on every score. “When people say 
a story should be suppressed ‘for the 
good of the community,’ ” says Carl Hol- 
man, “what they usually mean is peace at 
any price. We just don’t believe in that.” 
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CINEMA 





Memphis Meadowlark 

Wild in the Country (20th Century 
-ox) casts Elvis Presley. the well-to-do 
Memphis meadowlark. as a farm boy who 
fears he bears the mark of Cain because 
he clonked his brother with a milking 
The parole board takes the broad 
view, however, and Elvis is out 
haylofting with two chicks. brown-haired 
Millie Perkins, a long way from The 
Diary of Anne Frank, and Tuesday Weld 
a 17-year-old who is look a 
great deal like Saturday night before she 
Afternoons he spends with Hope 
Lange, a widowed psychologist. 

Once that's accomplished, Elvis turns 
out to be an author possessed by—as 
Clifford Odets, who wrote the film, puts 
it—beauty and power and excitement.’ 
Hope and Elvis motor up to the state 











stool. 


soon 





going to 


IS 20, 


restau- 


time 


scenes take pl ice in 
There was 
n French mov- 
ies took but in De 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic this is no longer 
Brigitte Bardot films 
is only for tour- 


its important 
rants or 
when all 


iutomobiles. 
mportant scenes 
place in bedrooms 
true—except lor 
and Brigitte. of course 
ists. The most important cars are a force 
ful but overstated Facel-Vega in which 
Yves Montand takes Ingrid Bergman for 
drives. and a giddy Triumph roadster in 
which Anthony Perkins takes Ingrid for 
drives. The starring restaurant, to which 
Perkins takes Ingrid for meals, naturally 
is Maxim's. But the Deauville Casino does 
creditably in the supporting role of the 
where Montand. consumed with 
jealousy. docks his doxies. 

Goodbye Again is the film version of 
Aimes-V ous 





place 


Frangoise Sagan’s novel 


Brahms. In it, Montand is required to 





Aegean island. The 
man © can pull it off is Gregory Peck. 
Why me?” asks Peck. his deer’s eves re- 
garding his gruff. lovable old commander 
(James Robertson Justice) with reproach. 
Well.” the G.L.O.C. a1 
you speak German like a German 
like a Greek. and before the war you were 
the mountain climber in the 


world 


evacuated from an 








swers reasonably 


Greek 


greatest 





Before long the moonlight is glinting offi 
Peck’s jaw as he 


up an unclimbable rock face in a pelting 


leads a crew of ruffians 


rain. Suddenly he slips. In best White 
Tower tradition, the man who = grabs 
Peck’s wrist is his blood enemy, a dour 


Cretan guerrilla (Anthony Quinn) who 
has sworn to kill him when the war is 
over. Quinn's eyes flash. Will he let Peck 
fall? Not, the viewer may be sure. while 
there are still old war left to 
anthologize. 

Carl Foreman blacklisted by 


Hollywood and now able to relish the 


movies 


once 





Lovers WeLp & PRESLEY 


university to bag a scholarship from the 
friendly old white-haired English profes- 
sor. On the way back it rains, and, perhaps 
a bit too cautiously heedful of the fact 
that the car has bald tires, they take 
lodging (separate rooms, of course) at a 
motel. But love blooms through the 








terboard, and some lowlife spreads the 
Scandal breaks Elvis 
several mournful ballads. It all turns out 
well, At fadeout, Elvis gets all three girls 
and the scholarship t 


news. loose. 


sings 





I'he absurd side of this nonsense is that 
Elvis is much too good for the show. He 
is, in fact, the best actor in the film. The 
deep-pile have clipped 
slightly, and something—perhaps Ger- 
n ] Army—has 
strengthened the rosebud mouth. He 
haves with iuthority, and 
shows his dramatic ability by 
his laughter when Hope Lange says (to 
the lad who was buying Cadillacs before 

1): “Don't try to tell me you're 
barefoot country 


sideburns been 





in umlauts learned in the 





considerable 


containing 





just a boy. 


Aimez-Vous Maxim's? 
Goodbye Again (Litvak: United Art- 


American film in the 


ts} is an sense 
that the U.S. is where the money to 
make it came from. but otherwise it is 


thoroughly French. That is to say, all of 
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Lovers PERKINS, BERGMAN & MONTAND 


pretend that he is a middle-aged trucking 
executive who, after five vears as Ingrid’s 
lover with 


prefers to spend his time 


vounger models. Ingrid has a lugubrious 
affair with Perkins. a spoiled young loafer 
after he lures her to a with 
incantation 


concert 
seductive 


There is 


the mysteriously 
Brahms? 
in the mooning when Perkins’ exasperated 


boss asks him what the trouble is. “I just 
| 


limes-vons a letup 


ized I've never been in love before 
says the bemused Well I have 
says his employer, urging strongly that 
he get back to work. 

Instead he gets who 
ifter wasting a lot of expensive gasoline 
into a lot of high-priced 
back to Montand. 


registers 


res 





one. 


back to Ingrid 
ind misting 


caviar, gets Because 





everyone in the filr constant 
inguish, Goodbye Again will be 
1an’s picture—but not, one may lay 


odds, by many 


called a 





women. 


Those Poor Devils 

The Guns of Navarone [Highroad 
mbia), a World War II military exer- 
cise of the those-poor-devils-haven t-got- 








a-chance school, is the most enjoyable 
consignment of baloney in months. The 
mission that cannot be pulled off is the 
spiking of two enormous German guns 


before a lost British battalion can be 


sight of his name in the seven-league ti 
tles that proclaim him writer and produc- 
has left out nothing but the 
butterfly {ii Quiet on the Western 
Front. There is the cracked-up veteran 
who has seen too much (Stanley Baker 

the wounded hero who to be left 
behind (Anthony Quayle}, the American 
G.1. 
village (J imecs 
plosives expert 


er ol Guns 
from 


begs 
returning to his native 
Darren}, the cynical ex- 
(David Niven), the un- 
ance heroines (Irene Pap- 
Scala), the 
the bad German. There is 
the usual helping of batt! 
most of it delivered by that least martial 


immigrant 





resisting resisti 


pas and Gia good German 


ilso more than 
held oratory 





of musical instruments, Peck’s voice. 

None of this 
much respect for 
fairy tale; the important thing is the 
telling. Film Maker Foreman and Di 
rector J. Lee Thompson ( 7iger Bay) send 
their Jacks up the beanstalk at double 
and keep them moving by setting 


natters in the least. Too 


tradition never hurt a 


time 
off enough gunpowder to supply South 
America’s politicians for a The 
saboteurs. especially Quinn and Actress 
Pappas, are an agreeable lot of brigands 
and if their destruction of the giant and 
their eventual escape down the beanstalk 
are thoroughly predictable, what perverse 
child would have it otherwise? 


dec a 
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UNDERWOOD 








This Under 
typewriter with polyethyl- 
ene carbon ribbon intro 


sod electric 





duces a new, easy-to-use 
kind of variable letter 
spacing. When corre- 
spondence is typed on the 
Raphael the importance 
of the message is empha- 
sized, the prestige of the 
sender's organization 
is enhanced and his high 
regard for the recipient 
is made clear 


In addition to three new 


fully electric typewriters 


Underwood offers stand- 





ard and portable models 
adding machir calcula- 
tors, accounting machines 








and data-processing 
equipment, each with ex- 
clusive time -and-money- 


saving teatures 


An Underwood Repre- 





sentative will call on your 


company soon. If office 





c S are your concern, it 
will pay you to see him 

Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, Ne 
York City 16, New York. 
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Practically everybody loves soft drinks. 
Thirsty Americans drink oceans of them 
every year and relish every drop. 

And now, more and more people are 
enjoying the extra goodness of soft 
drinks in tin cans. They'll tell you it 
tastes better sipped or poured from frosty 
cans. And they're so right! Modern tin 
cans bring out the best in bubbly bever- 
ages, retain the zest and full flavor of 
cola, root beer, ginger ale and your 
favorite fruit flavors! 

On top of that,tin cans are the handiest! 





Soft drinks in cans chill in half the time, 
save precious space in your refrigerator, 
are lighter and easier to carry. 

Cans are unbreakable, clean and extra 
safe for children. And, of course, emp- 
ties are easy to dispose of, which makes 
cans especially handy for picnics, par- 
ties, cookouts. 

Tin cans, you may know, are 99% 
steel . . . coated with tin. A leading 
supplier of tin-plated steel: National 
Steel Corporation, through its Weirton 
Steel and Midwest Steel divisions. 


) NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiaries and divisions: Great Lakes Steel * Weirton Steel e Midwest Steel » Hanna Furnace » Enamelstrip * Stran-Steel » National Steel Products 


sAnadindt 





From giant mills roll tons and tons of 
fine tin plate annually . . . with a rising 
share of it now winding up in soft 
drink cans. Through expanded facili- 
ties and continuing research, National 
Steel will continue to play a major 
role as tin cans grow and flourish in 
the soft drink industry. 


This STEELMARK tells vou a prod- 


uct is steel-made, steel-modern and — sye 
F 


steel-strong. Look for it when vou buy. ~ 




















MUSIC 





Schoenberg Revisited 


“We admit to an occasional musical ray 
of light.” said the Wiener Zeitung. “But 
essentially the work is dominated by that 
barrenness which has become a sign of 
progress but which is in reality a going- 
astray.” Almost as if its critic had been in 
a different concert hall, the Kronen Zei- 
tung reported that “seldom have the beau- 
ties of a score of this century been so 
visible, seldom has the genius of a master 
been so worthy of admiration as in the 
present case.” 

Wondrous Ladder. The fierce critical 
dispute last week concerned the work of 
the late Arnold Schoenberg. a Viennese 
composer whose atonal music still stirs 
controversy ten years after his death. 
This time the argument started at Vien- 
na’s famed Konzerthaus after the world 
premiére of a little-remembered Schoen- 
berg work—a fragmentary. 43-minute ora- 
torio, Jacob's Ladder. Schoenberg wrote 
the text for his oratorio in 191s. started 
to write the music but was interrupted by 
World War I service in the Austrian 
army. He abandoned the score for more 
than 20 years, returned to it in 1945 but 
never finished it. At the request of Ger- 
trude Schoenberg, the composer's widow 
the score was prepared for performance 
by Composer-Conductor Winfried Zillig 
after a painstaking study of Schoenberg's 
musical sketchbook. A onetime student 
of Schoenberg's. Zillig claims that the 
score as plaved in Vienna 
single note that is not by Schoenberg 
himself.’ 


contains not a 





The oratorio is based on the Biblical 
story of Jacob’s dream of wondrous 
ladder on which angels moved between 
heaven and earth. In Schoenberg's vision 
the bottom of the ladder is occupied by 





neral Press Features 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
Barrenness and beauty. 
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earthbound souls—the cowards, skeptics, 
cynics, journalists and unclean ones. The 
top of the ladder is filled with geniuses, 
gods and angels. The ascending and de- 
scending figures represented for Schoen- 
berg the reincarnation that keeps human 
events in motion. The Ladder’s lesson: 
“Learn to pray: he who prays is become 
one with God.” 

Heavenly Ascent. Last week's audience 

Was attentive, respectful, but clearly puz- 
zled by both text and music. Showing 
signs of Schoenberg's restless groping for 
a new musical language. Jacob’s Ladder 
called for a chamber chorus. two choirs 
and the 1¢0-man Cologne Radio Symphony 
under Czech Conductor Rafael Kubelik. 
Spotted about the hall were speakers 
through which—in accordance with a mar- 
ginal note made by Schoenberg in 1944 
the distant. taped sounds of two orches- 
tras and a choir were heard. Although 
there were occasional moments of sus- 
tained melody, Jacob’s Ladder was for 
the most part a deliberately unmelodic 
complex of unexpected sounds, unsus- 
tained notes, a text rhythmically spoken 
rather than sung. The most moving mo- 
ment occurred during the soprano’s heav- 
enly ascent. in which the soul and a choir 
of angels seemed to wheel and glide about 
the hall as tapes were fed to the widely 
sp iced speakers. 
Noting the mixed reception Jacob's 
Ladder received, one critic regretted that 
Vienna had done “so little for her great 
son and also does so little for him today.” 
But Gertrude Schoenberg, who attended 
the performance, seemed content. Asked 
if she thought her husband still needed to 
be defended. she replied: “Any man who 
protests against Schoenberg today is op- 
posing an art form which is already his- 
torically anchored; he only makes himself 
ridiculous.” 














eyes 
Pickin’ Scruggs 

In Nashville, Tenn., one of the local 
mills advertises a self-rising ingredient for 
flour and meal known as Hot Rize. For 
the past nine years, the fortunes of Hot 
Rize have been rising with a couple of 
hillbillies—Banjo Player Earl Scruggs and 
Guitarist Lester Flatt—whose musical 
style on Grand Ole Opry is uncannily like 
the gassy product they represent on the 
show. Scruggs and Flatt are the country’s 
leading practitioners of a particularly 
corny style of country music known as 
“bluegrass.” And. thanks in large meas- 
ure to the efforts of the twanging pair 
bluegrass is enjoying such a boom that it 
has now moved cheek by jowl with cool 
jazz into big city supper clubs. 

What distinguishes bluegrass is 1) the 
fact that all instruments are unamplified 
(folk fanciers have long deplored the 
siren-wailing electric guitars of less au- 
thentic country singers), and 2) the em- 
ployment of a five-string banjo technique 
known affectionately as “pickin’ scruggs.” 
This technique, which moved one astigmat- 
ic observer to compare Scruggs’s achieve- 





Scruccs & Farr 
Bluegrass and rising corn. 
ment on the banjo to Paganini’s on the 
violin, involves a clawlike motion with 
thumb and two fingers that serves to 
transform the banjo player from a plunk- 
plunking accompanist into a virtuoso solo 
ist. Nobody has heard anything to equal 
it, says one folk expert, since the glorious 
days of Fisher Hendley and his Aristo- 
cratic Pigs, famed hillbillies of the early 
1930'S. ; 
Last week in Nashville. Scruggs, Flatt and 
their Foggy Mountain Boys (fiddle, man 
dolin, bass violin, steel guitar) were busy 
taping enough bluegrass tunes to enable 
them to leave their daily radio show for 
one of their frequent concert tours. On 
the road, dressed in black jackets. red 
string ties and white Stetson hats, they 
scramble — frantically through Foggy 
Mountain Special, Randy Lynn Rag, Pol- 
ka on the Banjo, Shuckin’ The Corn, 
giving each piece the knuckle-cracking 
momentum and the curiously — high- 
pitched, pinging tone that is the mark 
of bluegrass style. For a dramatic finisher 
Flatt may lift his nasal. sow-belly voice 
in an enduring country hit named Give Me 
Flowers While I’m Living: 
In this world today while we're living 
Some folks say the worst of us they can, 
But when we're dead and in our cas 
They always slip some lilies in our hand. 
Won't vou give 
I’m living . 
Both Southern hill boys who have been 
playing and singing as long as they can 
remember, Scruggs, 37, and Flatt, 47, met 
in Nashville. the country-music capital 
decided in 1948 to form their own band 
were soon the most popular dispensers of 
bluegrass in the business. They now make 
nearly $100,000 a year apiece. Their fees 
are among the highest on the country 
circuit, but thanks to their sponsor, fans 
can sometimes get in to hear them at half 
price: they need only present an opened 
sack of the sponsor's corn. 
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TRAVEL 
Jet-Age Airports 


Los Angeles’ International Airport re- 
sembles a surrealist skid row, composed of 
a group of crumbling temporary buildings 
painted in sick and faded shades of pink 
and green. Gum wrappers and blobs of 
melting ice cream litter the floors; 
jammed in the corridors are scales, for- 
tunetelling machines, knickknack shops 
gum dispensers, rusty refuse baskets, and 
hundreds of blinking neon lights. To get 
to and from their planes, passengers must 
walk nearly a quarter of a mile. This week 
Los Angeles’ embarrassment over this dis- 
grace came to an end as Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson dedicated the city’s new 
$70 million jet-age terminal. 

Like New York's Idlewild, the new 
airport is decentralized, with seven indi- 
vidual terminals for the air carriers. Each 
oval-shaped terminal has a_ check-in 
building connected to identically designed 
satellite buildings with lounges and res- 
taurants. Each satellite will have ten gates 
with telescopic loading platforms; from 
car to plane, passengers will only have to 
walk 600 ft. and all the satellites will be 
linked by cable cars. In the center of the 
complex will be the airport's most dramat- 
ic structure: two 135-ft.-high parabolic 
arches suspending a restaurant with a 
360° view, 70 ft. above ground. 


Tested last week at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport near Washington, D.C., 
which opens for business next year, was a 


mobile lounge, an innovation credited to 
Eero Saarinen that should make plane 
waiting a bit more pleasant. After check- 
ing in at the ticket counter, the passenger 
goes to the proper loading gate, which is 
really the wide doorway into the lounge. 
The lounge (54 ft. long, 174 ft. high and 
16 ft. wide) has comfortable chairs, tinted 
windows, piped-in music and air condi- 
tioning. At take-off time, it is driven to 
the waiting plane parked on the runway. 
The lounge ramp is fitted to the door of 
the plane, and the passengers move right 
to their aircraft seats. 


FADS 
The New Side of Paradise 


In the jazz age, when “it was always 
teatime or late at night.” no night seemed 
complete without Scott and Zelda Fitz- 
gerald’s taking a midnight swim in one of 
Manhattan's fountains to the musical ac- 
companiment of police whistles. “I wanted 
to enjoy, to be prodigal and openhearted, 
to miss nothing,” explained Novelist Fitz- 
gerald, Today's younger generation—often 
accused of being not openhearted but 
stuffy, not lost but found—all on its own 
has rediscovered the Fitzgerald dip. 

In the ‘20s, the Pulitzer fountain in 
front of the Plaza Hotel attracted Fitz- 
gerald and most of the soaking sopho- 
mores. Today’s youths, after their black- 
tie dances, still occasionally pay their 
respects to the staid old Plaza, but they 
prefer the more modern fountains in front 
of the slick Seagram building, just across 






Leigh Wiener 


New Los ANGELES Arrport: ContTrot Tower & ParkinG Lot (CENTER), LOADING 
PLatrorMs & TERMINAL BUILDING (REAR), ELEVATED RESTAURANT (INSET) 


From skid row 
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to $70 million. 





FROLICS IN THE SEAGRAM POOL 
From Zelda to Birdland. 


the street from the Harwyn Club. The 
goal: to see what bar or nightclub will 
admit them in their soaked condition. 
Both Birdland and the Luau 4oo are 
known to have been thus crashed and 
splashed, but only by knee-high soaks; 
the fully drenched head for lesser places. 
“Some people even attempt ‘21,’ says 
one college man proudly. “They don't 
make it, though. You can only be half wet 
and make the Lexington Avenue joints. 
Otherwise, you had better go downtown 
to the Village.” 

Ii any square wants to know what the 
point is, one dipper has the answer 
“People go through sort of a moment 
when they are trying to prove that they 
are funny. It’s to make noise, have some 
laughs, maybe get in a little trouble. Any- 
way, it’s sort of poopy to leave a party 
and just go home.” But the new fountain 
frolics have no conscious overtones of the 
‘20s. When told of the greatest diver of 
them all, one young man asked earnestly: 
“Who was Zelda Fitzgerald?” 


DESIGN 


Problems Unsolved 

In a setting of garish sports shirts, pas- 
tel shorts, and knobby knees pinkening 
in the summer sun, soo designers, teachers 
and admen gathered in Colorado last week 
for the eleventh annual Aspen Interna- 
tional Design Conference. The theme of 
the conference was ‘“Man—The Problem 
Solver.” But if the delegates expected 
comforting words on man’s deductive 
powers, they were brought up short by 
Designer Bernard Rudofsky. chief archi- 
tect of U.S. exhibits at the Brussels Fair 
and guest director of exhibitions at Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art. 

On the efforts of man to solve the basic 
problems of food, clothing and shelter 
Architect Rudofsky heaped scorn. The 
obsessive concern for time- and labor 
saving devices in the kitchen, he said, has 
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turned the U.S. from a “food culture to 
a dishwasher culture.” As for clothes. “we 
are victims of the brassiére erotic.’ said 
Rudojsky. “We have lost a religious re- 
spect for the dignity of the human body. 
We squeeze and distort the body. and our 
clothes are only shaping it.” Man is no 
better prepared to solve the problems of 
shelter, said Rudofsky. “About a genera- 
tion great exertions made to 
lift architecture above the level of pas- 
tiche.” Yet. with “fashionable change 
slowly getting the better of invention 
a kind of bargain Taj Mahal is already 
infiltrating contemporary architecture as 
portents of failure.” Chief practitioner 
of this kind of architecture. says Rudof- 
sky, is Edward D. Stone, famed for the 
neo-Moorish latticework walls he wraps 
around his buildings: “He throws in a veil 
of mechanical ornament. a smokescreen 
of stone, so that you can't see the struc- 
ture behind.” 


GADGETS 

Don't Drip: Dry 

About 50 million American women fight 
the Medusa menace—the serpentine hair- 
do that turned thousands of men to stone 

-without the help of hairdressers. They 
wash their own hair at home. set it with 
enough metal to plate a light cruiser, and 
then wonder how to dry it. Adding to the 
available hand dryers (wearying) and the 
portable hood models, the Norge division 
of Borg-Warner now offers a new solution 
—an attachment that snaps over the 
clothes port of any Norge laundry dryer. 

Looking slightly prehistoric with its 
long, grasping, enameled neck, the gadget 
($29.95) allows the housewife to follow 
an easy double routine: she her 
dirty clothes into the washer, then washes 
her hair, sets it while the wet clothes are 
drying. then attaches the gadget to the 
emptied dryer and puts her head under it. 
She emerges dripped and dried. but pos- 
sibly wondering about the day when she 
herself might be folded neatly by her 
husband, and placed with great care in 
the linen closet. 


ago were 


pops 





Norce's Harr Dryer 
More practical! than prehistoric. 
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Quiet Aesand 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
produce the most cool air 


Now, you can get more for your air condi- 
tioning dollar. More value when you buy. 
More performance as you use it. And at 
lower operating cost, too. 


for every 
penny’s worth 
of electricity 


Greater cooling capacity in every Amana Air 
Conditioner is assured by the use of special 
oversize coils—designed and built by Amana 
to produce the most BTU’s of cooling for every 
penny’s worth of electricity. And time after 
time, in test after test, the remarkable operating 
economy of Amana has been proved. 




























EXTRA LONG-LIFE VALUES, TOO 


Rust is the “No. 1 Enemy” of long-life in an air 
conditioner. So every Amana is built to be 
4-way rust resistant .. . steel used throughout 
is zinc coated, specially treated, then given two 
applications of baked-on enamel . . . continued 
quiet operation is guarded by welded construc- 
tion, extra sound insulation and exclusive 
Amana Silent-Aire turbine that moves more 
air quietly, 


MODELS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


There are 24 Amana models from which to 
make your choice ... styles for casement, reg- 
ular windows or through-the-wall installation 
Models that cool in summer, heat in winter. .. 
models that will cool a home, an apartment or 
a small business, yet will fit into a window 
only 28 inches wide! See your Amana dealer 
now. You'll get more for your dollars and more 
for your pennies with Amana. 


Amana Instant-Mount Air Conditioner can be in- 
stalled in an ordinary window in seconds. Simply 
slide into window, pull out sides and close win- 
dow. Weather-tight installation kit is built right into 
the unit. Fits windows 28 to 40 inches wide. Can be 
easily removed for off-season storage. 


BACKED BY A CENTUR D TRADITION 


OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


For name of nearest dealer write 


AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC. 
AMANA 7, lOWA 
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PSYCHIATRY TODAY 


authoritative, lucid, and timely dis- 
cussions of the issues in American 
psychiatry in 1961. 
50 EXTRA PAGES 
12 PENETRATING ARTICLES 
Plus all regular contents 
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For these 72 years, State Mutual Savings 
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SCIENCE 





Yuri's Flaming Descent 


lo the crew of an orbiting spaceship 


the earth below may seem a multicolored 
haven—distant blue oceans and brown- 
and-green continents flecked with white 


clouds. But well-trained astronauts will 
know that a dangerous ordeal—a flaming 
return through the atmosphere—stands 
between them and home. 


Only one man, 


Mayor Yurt GAGARIN 
Behind the curtains, o luri 


Major Yuri Gagarin of the U.S.S.R., has 
made such a descent. Last week in Pravda 
he described the long dive. 

At 10:15 a.m. Moscow time, said Ga- 
garin, he was over Africa, and the space- 


ship's automatic controls signaled that 
back in Russia preparations were being 
made to turn on a braking device, pre- 


sumably a retro-rocket. “This meant,’ he 
that the final stage of the flight 
which 


reported 
had 


was perhaps more crucial than ascent into 


begun—the return to earth 
orbit and orbiting itself. I readied myseli 
for it. | faced transition from a condition 
of weightlessness to new and perhaps even 
greater overloads. I also faced tremendous 
heating of the 
entering the denser layers of 
phere. I remembered the mishap of 
Cosmic Ship 111, which on Dec. 1960 
burned up with its cargo of two dogs. The 
fate of Pchelka and Mushka had a bitter- 


ish taste. Would all systems work normal- 





ps outer surface on 


the atmos- 


ly? Did some unforeseen peril await me? 

Automation is automation,”’ brooded 
Gagarin as the critical moment ap- 
proached but I had determined the 
ship’s position and was ready to take con- 
trol with my own hands. But at 10:25 the 
braking device was turned on by remote 
control, and it worked perfectly. The 
Vostok began to lose speed, and shifted 
from its orbit into a transitional ellipse. 





Then it began to enter dense layers of the 
atmosphere. Its outer surface heated rap 
idly, and through the curtains that cov- 
ered the portholes I saw the lurid crimson 
glow of the flames that raged around the 
ship. I was in a ball of fire plunging down- 
wards, but inside the cabin the tempera- 
ture was only 20° C. (68° F.). 

“Weightlessness had long and 
the mounting overload pinned me to my 
seat. It kept increasing and was greater 
than during take-off. The ship started to 
spin, and I informed the ground of this. 
But the spinning. which worried me, soon 
stopped, and the rest of the descent 
normally. All the equipment had worked 
splendidly, and the ship was headed pre- 
cisely for the selected landing area. At 
10:55 the Vostok, having circled the 
globe, landed safely in a fallow plowed 
field of the collective farm, Lenin’s Way, 
southwest of the city of Engels not far 
from the village of Smelovka. 


Life Across the Pole 


Nearly 5.000 miles from familiar for- 
ests, the traveling New Zealand natural- 
ists were delighted to find that they might 
well have been tramping their own wood- 
lands. There in the rain forests of south- 
ern Chile were vast beech, re- 
markably similar to the their 
native land. The damp Chilean glades 
were greenly upholstered with ferns and 
mosses almost exactly like those that 
grow in Australasia. Even swarming in- 
sects looked the same as the insects of 
home. How did delicate plant and insect 
life ever make the difficult’ migration 
across great southern oceans or the hostile 
icecap of Antarctica? 

There are a couple of possible answers 
says Zoologist Martin Holdgate who led 
the Royal Society's recent expedition to 
southern Chile. In the British magazine 
New Scientist, Holdgate traces the prob- 
able biological routes between the tem- 
perate lands on the opposite sides of the 
South Pole. Water-resistant 
few plants may have ridden the 
currents that flow around Antarctica from 
west and the dust- 
small spores of ferns may have been car- 
ried far by the prevailing westerly winds. 


cea sed 


went 





stands of 
trees ol 


seeds of a 
ocean 


to east, he points out 


But most plants and insects of the far 
southern lands cannot survive long sea or 
air voyages. The major crossings must 
have been made in some other way. 


It is far more likely, Dr. Holdgate be- 





lieves, that far-southern forms of plant 
and animal life spread across Antarctica 
and the chains of islands that fringe it. 
Today Antarctica is impassable to higher 


plants or insects, but fossil evidence shows 
that ro million years ago, it had a tem- 
ind was covered with for- 


modern South 


perate climate 
characteristic of the 
Temperate Zone. Plants and insects capa- 
ble of crossing moderate water gaps could 


ests 


have used Antarctica as a bridge between 


New Zealand and Australia on one side 
and South America on the other. Some 
of the flora and fauna may even have 
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evolved in pleasant Antarctic valleys that 
are now covered by two miles of ice. 
Some plants common to both sides of 
the South Temperate Zone are apparently 
incapable of crossing even modest water 
gaps, but if they were in existence 150 
million years ago, they probably did not 
need to. Holdgate points out that in those 
days, Australia, New Zealand, Antarctica 
and South America were probably jammed 
close together. The primitive plants that 


South © Pots 


. 
i™ 
ra — Ross shelf ice 





grew on outlying parts of this great an- 
cient land had only to last out the seasons 
while the continents drifted northward 
and moved them and their home thou- 
sands of miles apart. 


New A.S.W. 


No sooner had the first U.S. nuclear sub- 
marines been launched than U.S. naval 
technicians turned toward the future with 
growing fear. Some day the Russians would 
have “nukes” too, and the new ships 
were so fast under water that they easily 
eluded the best World War II detection 
and kill systems, developed to deal with 
conventional subs. Dangerous defense prob- 
lems seemed inevitable. 

Now the first crude nukes are believed 
to be joining the Soviet fleet, but the 
long-dreaded day of reckoning is. still 
somewhere in the future. During the last 
decade, A.S.W. (antisubmarine warfare) 
has taken giant strides. Killing systems 
no longer rely on short-range, slow-acting 
depth charges. Today the standard sub 
killer is the torpedo, lugged to the vicinity 
of its prey by an airplane, helicopter, 
rocket or another submarine. Once in the 
water it does not need to be aimed: it 
“homes” on its victim, following its eva- 
sive twisting far into the depths. 
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Low-Toned Sonar. Biggest change of all 
is in the business of sub detection. The 
search for hidden subs still depends large- 
ly on sonar (underwater sound waves), but 
there has been an important switch: low- 
power, high-frequency sound has been re- 
placed by low-frequency waves of enormous 
power. 

Sound with the pitch of low piano notes 
travels much farther than the high- 
pitched beeps of early sonar. But gener- 
ating enough such noise under water is 
a large problem. The Navy's latest ship- 
board sonar weighs 30 tons and consumes 
1.600 times as much power as the stand- 
ard postwar sonar. The listening apparatus 
is trickier because the long, slow waves 
that echo from targets require computers 
to interpret them correctly. But the de- 
tection problem is considered licked, since 
the new equipment has many times the 
range of earlier sonars—enough for catch- 
ing nukes under most combat conditions. 

Ocean of Sound. The most ambitious 
A.S.W. project now under consideration is 
Artemis, an extremely powerful sonar sys- 
tem that may—so its tests indicate—fill a 
whole ocean with searching sound and 
spot anything sizable that is moving in 
the water. Artemis grew out of a 1951 sug- 
gestion by Harvard Physicist Frederick V. 
Hunt, who convinced Navy A.S.W. experts 
that submarines could be detected at great 
distances only by unheard-of volumes of 
low-pitched sound. 

Hunt's suggestion touched off theoreti- 
cal research that looked better and better 
as it progressed. In 1959 Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Hudson Laboratories took over 
the development of Artemis and called 
on Frank Massa. president of the Massa 
Division of Cohu Electronics Inc. to 
build the necessary gigantic gadget for 
creating sound. No such underwater trans- 
ducer (noisemaker) had been built before, 
but the very first units were successful. 





The largest Massa transducer is now in- | 


stalled in the converted Navy tanker, Mis- 
sion Capistrano. It is so huge that when it 
is retracted, part of its 50-ft. length shows 
above the deck. When in use. it is low- 
ered into the depths. where it manufac- 
tures sound from enough electric current 
to supply a city of 50.000 people. 

The big transducer is now being active- 
ly tested at sea, and some of the listening 
is being done at a tower built on a sub- 
merged volcano south of Bermuda. Eventu- 
ally, an entire Artemis system may form a 
sort of underwater DEW line to warn the 
U.S. of hostile submarines. Giant, unat- 
tended transducers, powered by cables 
from land. will be lowered to considerable 
depths where sound travels best. They will 
fill large parts of the ocean with carefully 
coded sound, and many hydrophones will 
listen for faint echoes from suspicious 
moving objects. No human ear or brain 
could make sense of the cacophony that 
the hydrophones will draw from the noise- 
filled sea, so the signals will be sent to 
giant computers on shore. After brief 
moments of electronic thought, the com- 
puters will declare: “This is a whale. This 
is the Queen Mary. And this is a fleet of 
submarines headed toward Nantucket.” 


Bo 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Under the Spreading FCC 


During a recent tour to raise funds for 
the Israeli government, the speaker of- 
fered a free box of candy or cigars to any- 
one in his audiences who had ever had a 
phone call from a TV rating service. “I 


took a gamble.” said Comedian George 


Jessel, “but no one came forward.’ 
to the absurdity of 


This testimonial 





that collapsed. That's my quibble with 
Communism. It aims everything at the 
least common denominator.” 
Worthington Miner, who has had a 
hand in producing such TV milestones 
as Studio One and Play of the Week 
told the committee that often 
insist on contracts specifying a minimum 
number of killings or shootings per pro- 
gram. He 
serve as a sort of one-man Berlitz course 


sponsors 


also went out of his way to 


Associated Pre 


Gore Vina, GeorGe Jesser & RoBert SAUDEK AT FCC HEARINGS 


Sau 





IV ratings was given at a special FCC 
hearing in Manhattan. The 
was collecting the views of “a number of 
persons who are actively engaged in the 
creation, production, writing, casting, sale 
and licensing of programs.” Their recom- 
mendations were not revolutionary 
tighten licensing requirements, weed out 
the Madison Avenue orchids—but the 
testimony was considerably more enter- 
taining than most TV fare. 

Long-Term Recall. The polysyllables ot 
David Susskind, for example, pooled on 
the courtroom floor, spread to the walls 
and up to the ceiling, and held the com- 
mittee spielbound for 210 minutes. In one 
triple metaphor, he summarized television 
drama as “celluloid sausage coming down 
the pike by the ream.” Without referring 


commission 


to his own indifferent and unoriginal 
shows, Susskind estimated that TV as a 
whole had become “go% travesty, a gi- 
gantic comic strip, a huge ho-hum. I 


tremble for TV as a professional practi- 
tioner—as a father—as a citizen.” 
l'rembling only slightly, Chief Counsel 
Ashbrook Bryant looked over the upper 
rims of his into the 
eyes of the witness, and asked 
words, what happened? 

It was Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, 
looking for all the world like a_ split- 
bearded king, who later in the day gave 
the best reply to Bryant's question. 
“There is a moral fiber that is not there 
today in TV,” he said. “Heads of networks 
are individually decent, sensible and in- 
telligent. But they pursue the wrong for 
the benefit of profit. Television doesn’t 
represent ourselves to ourselves. It should 
not dedicate itself to the least common 
denominator. Every country which did 
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robin's-egg 


“In plain 


glasses 


ye down the pike by the ream. 


in Madavenue lingo. Example: “long-term 
recall” is something vital that admen as- 
cribe to viewers who remember a given 
show for than, say, ten minutes. 
But Miner's outstanding contribution was 
one of those sponsor-interference anec- 
that from TV's most ad- 
vanced disease. In this case, Westinghouse 
Electric once tried to force him to change 
the title of Rudyard Kipling’s The Light 
that Failed. 

Absent Edges. Omnibus Producer Rob 
ert Saudek presented a reasoned argument 
centered in the idea that the “networks 
must not go on, in the name of freedom 
polluting air they do not own.” His pro- 
set up several nonprofit organiza- 
tions, staffed by experts in various fields 
who would select programs; the networks 
would simply function as agents selling 
air time, but would have no control over 
shows. Writer-Producer Robert Alan (Tle 
Sacco-Vanzelti Story Aurthur 
rhetoric was particularly eloquent when 
he was describing the “cold. slitted eyes 
of advertising men,” revealed that low- 
fiving, low-quality ABC, the network that 
had “made money without spending it. 
has recently been exporting consultants to 
help NBC do the same. 

The witness whose glib and facile testi- 
mony best summed up the miscellaneous 
failings of television was Playwright Gore 
Vidal, who began on the familiar subject 
of TV ‘You can't discuss divorce 
or suicide, but sadism and murder are 
O.K.” Vidal was the only witness to ex- 
tend his indictment to public affairs 
IV's one semi-sacred cow. There 
are “no controversial commentators any 
more,” he pointed out. “Now you have 
these homogenized newscasters, men with 


more 


dotes spring 


posal 


whose 


taboos 


shows, 





no edges.” He concluded: “Advertisers 
should not have the power to control TY. 
Let’s face it, commercials not only are the 
best quality things shown over TV because 
of the money spent on them, but they are 
the most immoral thing in the country. 
Americans have a genius to believe mo- 
rality only deals with sex. But when kids, 
turned into walking pitchmen by commer- 
cials that mix jingles with nursery rhymes 
find out commercials are untrue, which 
they usually are, they come to think any- 
thing that comes out of that 
loney—even the President of the U.S. 


THEATER ABROAD 
Angry Young Luther 


When British Playwright John Osborne 
first looked back in anger, he scarcely 
turned his head: now he has sighted back 
some 44 centuries—to the angriest young 
man of 1517. newest play 
Luther, attempts to present the father of 
Protestantism as a kind of Jimmy Porter 
of the Reformation. Starring Actor Albert 
(Saturday Night and Sunday Morning) 
Finney, the play opened this week in Not 
tingham, a British tryout town, will spend 


box is ba- 


Osborne's 


the summer in “off-Broadway” London 
and on tour, including the Edinburgh 
Festival and Paris’ Théatre des Nations 


(see below). Like most plays on the road 
Luther may change before London's crit 
next month, but as it 
reached the Nottingham boards and was 
prepared for print by Faber & Faber, it 
seemed sharply disappointing. For all the 
fathoms of history through which Play- 
wright Osborne has reached for his subject 
the resulting play is hardly an inch deep 
a well-narrowed portrait of a broadly 
complicated man. 

The Many Sides. With occasionally 
effective theatrical moments, the play is 
strung out in pageant-caliber tableaux, 


ics first see it 


beginning with the moment when 22-year- 


Keystone 
Martin LuTHER (Finney) & Son 
Theology reduced to scatology. 
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old Mart 





in Luther was received into the 








order of Augustinian Eremites in Erfurt 
Subsequently he is shown on the day he 
has significant difficulty saying his first 
Mass; he wrangles with his father, confers 
with friend and guide, Johann von 
St nails up his 95 theses on the 





if 
stle Church in Wittenberg, 
to ¢ 


door of the C; 
speaks forcefully 


‘ardinal Cajetan, the 


papal legate, and so on, until in the end he 
symbolically holds his young child in his 
arms and tells him: “Don't be having 
dreams so soon, my son. They'll be having 


you soon enough. 


But the pictures pass too quickly. All 





the m sides of Martin Luther are more 
or less touched upon—the brilliant schol- 
ar, the skillful dialectician, the linguist 
whose translation of the Bible molded the 


German language, the man whose interior 
life shifted from sharp reason to demonic 
visions to fervor—but nearly 
all are With hardly a sug- 
gestion of the poet who wrote A Mighty 
Fortress Is God, John Osborne 
centrates on the crude-voiced Luther whose 
notable preoccupation with bodily func 
tions produced the line: “If I break wind 
in Wittenberg, they smell it in Rome.” 
Dominant Preoccupation. Osborne is 
faulted for working that line 
for devoting one 


irrational 
glossed over. 


Our con- 


10t to be 


into his text, nor 


passage 


to the information that the monk was 
sitting in a privy when he reached some 
of his major intellectual conclusions. In 


Osborne's however, these pre- 
occupations are so recurrent that they 
texture of the play and be- 
“Papal decretals 
devil's excretals,” cries John Os 
borne’s monk in a_ burst of rhyme. 
Throughout the evening, it 
ly two minutes ar 


portrait 


dominate the 


come its central image. 


are the 
seems, scarce- 
e permitted to go by in 


which Luther does not resort to some 
self-dramatizing 
like a ripe stool in the 
anus, and at any 
let each other go. 


Osborne has 


scatological simile I'm 
world’s straining 
moment we're about to 
suggested that his imagi 
was drawn to the great Reforma- 
story by the parallel with present- 
these are 


eschatology 


nation 
tion 
confined to a 
(the end of 
resurrection ), and a few throw- 
are not developed We 
dangerous time or “A 
sword will draw it at 
it’s only to turn it on 


day conflicts, but 
few hints about 
the world 
iway lines that 
ire living in a 
strong 
time, even if 
himself.’ In the 


man with a 
some 
level of 


end, it is to the 





scatology, not eschatology, that Drama- 
tist John Osborne has reduced one of the 
most dramatic religious events since the 


Cruc 


The Festival Circuit 


ixion. 


Music has long dominated the Euro 
pean summer air—almost any city, ham 
let or two-liter spa has some sort of 
festival, and new ones are started every 


year. But today there is an increasing 
shift in emphasis to the drama. From 
the indoor Scandinavia to the 
ur (ftheatres antiques of 
there is a heady international 
Moliére’s L’Ec¢ des Fe 


ple. will be done in Lallan Scots 


Stages ol 





ope Roman 


Provence 





mosaic. mmes, 


lor @xal 
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Henk Je 
Havoc & Hayes IN “SKIN” 
Heady international mosaic. 


accents at Edinburgh (hoot. monsieur). 
Five top festivals 
] Paris (through July 9). Easily the most 





drama festivals is the 
Theatre des Nations, Over the 
theatrical troupes from so countries have 
traveled to Paris to offer 745 
inces. The Peking was the hit of 
1960, and _ this brings 
groups from the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain Italy, Germany, In- 
dia, Ireland, Uruguay. Chile, Egypt and 
South Africa. Just before 
U.S., the State Department-sponsored 
that Helen Haves, June 
Havoc, Leif Erickson and Helen Menken 
did The Skin of Our Teeth and The Grass 
Venagerie there. And this week Manhat- 
tan’s Living Theater group arrives at the 
rhéatre des Nations with Bertolt Brecht’s 
In the Jungle of Cities and 
The Connection. 
@ Carcassonne 


ambitious of the 
years, 175 


pertorm- 
opera 


year's schedule 


Switzerland 





returning to the 


troupe included 


Jac k Gelber’s 


(through July 15). Be- 

















hind its formidable walls. the fortress 
city of a program formidable, meeting 
the competitive challenge of the nearby 
Avignon festival with Goldoni and Aris 
tophanes, Komeo and Juliet, Emmanuel 
Roblés’ Montserrat, a presentation in the 
original Provencal of Frédéric Mistral’s 
poem Calendau, and a production called 
{ Meeting with Vincent Van Gogh in 
Arles, based on the painter's correspond 
ence with his brother Theo, 

@ Edinburgh (Aug. 20-Sept. 9). Dull and 
in atrophy for several years. Scotland's 
International Festival of the arts promi 

a return to pre-eminence this vear under 
a new artistic director, Lord Harewood 
35, Music-critic cousin of Queen Eliza- 
beth. With John Osborne's Luther (sec 


above), he will present the Bristol Old 
Vic’s version of Lawrence Durrell's Sappho 
and Wolf (Expresso Bongo) Mankowitz 
adaptation of Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s 
Frank nusical history 
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Founded in 1887, oldest in Los Angeles 
County, this $90,000,000 Association offers 
unsurpassed income and safety for individ 
ual, corporation and organization funds. Air 
postage paid both ways. Accounts insured 
to $10,000 by Federal Savings and Loan In 
surance Corp. Interest compounded quarterly 
and paid to date of withdrawal on Full Paid 
Certificate funds (multiples of $100) remain- 
ing 6 months or longer. Send check or ask 
for illustrated folder 
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One of the high points in the professional life of the 
insurance agent is in achieving the designation CLU 
(Chartered Life Underwriter). 


Many of our repre- 


sentatives have earned their CLU. Perhaps that’s 
why a remarkable number of professional men and 
women—physicians, dentists, lawyers—regard 
Mutual Benefit Life as their kind of company. 


Benefit is our middle name 
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NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men, Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderiul aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S,, The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 u year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 

TM-6-30 








famed Edinburgh “Fringe’—small. inde- 
pendent productions that sprout by the 
dozen (about 60 last year), have no offi- 
cial connection with the festival, and 
often include some of the most original 
theater seen anywhere in Britain, Refus- 
ing suggestions of a subsidy for the 
Fringe. Director Harewood says: “They 
must be free to put on a play by Picasso 
in which someone fries fish onstage while 
a naked woman recites comments on 
the world situation’—which is what one 
Fringe group did last year. with Father 
Pablo's Desire Caught by the Tail. 

G Dublin (Sept. 10-24). Despite the re- 
fusal of Playwright Sean O'Casevy to per- 
mit performances of his plays the three- 
year-old Irish festival is already plough- 
ing the stars. This vear, along with a bit 
of Shaw (Mrs. Warren's Profession). ex- 
amples of some new Irish playwrights, 
a visit by Paris’ Compagnie de Rigault. 
and an appearance by Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike in the premiére of Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson’s Teresa of Avila, the Dublin 
International Festival is a grand diptych 
of Actress Siobhan McKenna. She will 
appear in the first English production 
of Brecht’s St. Joan of the Stockyards, 
in a new version of Finnegans Wake. 

@ Berlin (Sept. 24-Oct. 10). A program 
amply varied with Shaw, Brecht. Lope de 
Vega. Strindberg. Genet, Aymé and Ten- 
nessee Williams also includes the world 
premiére of Samuel Beckett's Happy 
Days. The Berlin Festival Weeks are 
noted for premiére productions of foreign 
playwrights. The U.S.’s Edward Albee 
took his The Zoo Story there two years 
ago, four months before it opened off 
Broadway; he is returning this year with 
The American Dream. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Eek 


Since Hollywood stars began forming 
their own independent production com- 
panies and breaking away from the major 
studios, about the most creative activity 
on the southern Pacific Coast has been the 
matter of thinking up names for the 
“indies.” Gregory (“Ahab”) Peck calls his 
outfit Melville Productions. Kirk Douglas 
chose Bryna in honor of his mother. Scu- 
deria Condor is Steve McQueen's firm 
because he likes birds. 

Some go for cute puns: John Payne's 
firm is called Window. Some like to sug- 
gest family background: Gordon Mac- 
Rae's corporation is called Kintail after 
his family’s ancestral Scottish home. That 
old West Side Tory, Frank Sinatra, is so 
fond of English titles that his production 
companies are called Dorchester and Es- 
sex. Ernie and Edie Kovacs rule some- 
thing marvelous called Eek. Now Eddie 
Fisher has something that could sink the 
indies and nationalize the industry. Once 
partial to Ramrod, he announced last 
week that he has formed a second pro- 
duction company called simply New 
Frontiers. Fisher explained that he wanted 
to honor the ideals of Honorary Clansman 
John F. Kennedy. New Frontiers’ first 
picture will be called The Carpetbaggers. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Henry Robin Ian Russell, 
Marquess of Tavistock, 21, Harvard sen- 
ior and heir of the tax-pinched 13th Duke 
of Bedford; and Henrietta Tiarks, 21, 
Britain’s Debutante of the Year in 1957, 
who has since enjoyed well-publicized if 
fleeting flings with the present Aga Khan, 
the modeling profession and Briarcliff Col- 
lege (N.Y.); in London. 





Married. Diana Cullom Davis, 22. dis- 
sident daughter of New York Investment 
Banker Shelby Davis, whom she briefly 
thwarted by declining to sign over her 
$3,800,000 trust fund to Princeton Uni- 
versity, then satisfied in a still unpub- 
lished agreement; and John Means Spen- 
cer, 25, prep-school history teacher of 
whom her “mid-Victorian” father disap- 
proved; in Scarborough, N.Y. 


Married. Ivy Maude Baker Priest, 55, 
Treasurer of the U.S. in the Eisenhower 
Administration and longtime Republican 
National Committeewoman for Utah; and 
Sidney William Stevens, 58, Beverly Hills 
real estate dealer; she for the second time 
(her husband. Furniture Executive Roy F. 
Priest, died in 1959), he for the first: in 
Los Angeles. 


Died. Eddie Gaedel, 36, big-league base- 
ball’s only midget (3 ft. 7 in.), hired in 
1951 by promotion-prone Impresario Bill 
Veeck, then boss of the fanless, feckless 
St. Louis Browns; in Chicago. In his one 
time at bat (against the Detroit Tigers) 
during his brief playing career, Gaedel drew 
a walk. A few days later, after Veeck had 
threatened to use him as a pinch hitter 
every time the bases were loaded, League 
President Will Harridge canceled Gaedel’s 
contract “in the best interest of baseball.” 


Died. Albert Deutsch, 55, muckraking 
medical journalist who campaigned 
against maltreatment of mental-institu- 
tion inmates in The Shame of the States 
and of juvenile delinquents in Our Re- 
jected Children, was temporarily cited for 
contempt of Congress during his successful 
1945 battle for reform of VA hospitals; 
of a heart attack; in Horsham, England. 


Died. Ex-Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, 
61, auto-fancying, welfare-working daugh- 
ter of Rumania’s Queen Marie. great- 
granddaughter of both Britain's Queen 
Victoria and Russia’s Czar Alexander II, 
and Yugoslavian monarch from her 1922 
marriage to strongman King Alexander I 
until his 1934 assassination: following a 
long illness; in London, where she had 
lived for 20 years, the last 15 in Tito- 
imposed exile. 


Died. George 
plodding. good-natured, seven-term Re- 
publican Congressman from Ohio, best re- 
membered as Robert A. Taft's floor man- 
ager and bellringer at the G.O.P. 
convention; of a heart attack: in his 
Chagrin Falls home outside of Cleveland. 
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Harrison Bender, 64, | 








You won't tee up another ‘til you lose it! 


THE NEW...DOT PLUS 





And...the famous Spalding Dot, 
America’s top distance ball. 


DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 





Don’t baby it—belt it! You don’t give up dis- 
tance for durability with Spalding’s new DOT 
PLUS. A DOT PLUS gives you all the yardage 
any golf ball can deliver —and it’s by far the 
toughest high performance ball sold. That new 
cover shrugs off even the meanest “miss.” Natu- 
rally, the DOT PLUS costs a little more, but the 
difference it makes in your game is more than 


worth it. Sold through golf SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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How The FIRST helped put 


more “go” into gasoline 


Not so long ago, the oil-bankers here at The First 
National Bank of Chicago—men of Division I— 
saw a trend developing that was to affect the entire 
petroleum industry. It was the growing demand for 
high octane gasoline to run today’s more powerful 
automotive engines. 

So when a group of experienced oil people de- 
cided to build a refinery that would produce more 
gasoline out of a barrel of low grz crude oil, and 
also increase the octane of the gasoline, Division I 
enthusiastically backed the venture. Today, the 


refinery is but one of scores across the country, each 
of which produce gasoline that gives you the most 
out of every gallon. 

Division I is only one of ten Commercial Divi- 
sions still trail-blazing the world of finance. Each 
Division serves one group of industries exclusively, 
constantly studying and interpreting trends. 

For this reason, businessmen who want special- 
ized banking service turn to The First National 
Bank of Chicago—for almost a century a prime 
force in banking to American industry. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Calm Before the Boom 

Businessmen who have wondered when 
—if ever—those “Soaring Sixties” would 
finally begin to soar got a bullish answer 
last week from Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon. Said Dillon: “It is prob- 
able that by this time next year. our econ- 
omy will be in high gear. We may well be 
in the midst of an economic boom.” 

By boom Dillon meant a gross national 
product that would skip from the current 
rate of $512 billion to $530 billion by this 
year's final quarter and to $s7o billion at 
the end of 1962—perhaps even generating 
enough profits and tax revenues for a tax 
cut next year. In its semi-annual forecast 
out this week, ForTUNeE reached much 
the same conclusions. It predicted that by 
Christmas of 1962 the U.S. will see a 
$575 billion G.N.P. and a near-record 
25° jump from the recession low in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Industrial Pro- 
duction Index. Suggesting that unemploy- 
ment may well drop below the Adminis- 
tration’s “acceptable” rate of 4°/ by the 
end of next year. Fortune added: “It 
is a real question whether there will be 
enough productive capacity for the econ- 
omy’s demands by late 1962.” 

Soft Spots. Government economists 
agreed that a fast upswing will begin this 
fall—but they also expected some sum- 
mer sluggishness in between. Reason: the 
here-and-now U.S. economy has nearly as 
many soft spots as a well-matured canta- 
loupe. The stock market is on a high but 
flat plateau. Steel production is trending 
down into its normal summer doldrums. 
Price discounts have softened not only 
steel but copper, aluminum, rubber. paper 
and chemicals. Most sluggish of all is the 
industry that since World War II has 
customarily led the U.S. out of its reces- 
housing. 

After a rise earlier this year, private, 
nonfarm housing starts in May are down 
to an annual rate of 1.276.000. v. 1.32 
ooo at the comparable stage of the 1958 
recovery. The whole housing market. says 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, shows “a pervasive lack of vigor.’ 

Profound Changes. The dip is due to 
some profound changes in the U.S. hous- 
ing market. Conventional mortgage credit 
rates recently dropped from an average 
to 6°. but for the first time since 
World War II, a credit loosening has not 
triggered a new building-buying spurt. 
Most economists take this as a sign that 
the nation has pretty well built itself out 
of the long postwar shortage of homes. In 
the 1950s, family formations averaged 
only 830.000 per year, but builders put 
up houses at an annual rate of 1,200,000 
to 1.600,000. Now, because of the 1930s" 
low birth rates. fewer people are entering 
the so-called “first stage of home owner- 











sions: 


sf 
6.3% 





ship’’—the 28-30 age bracket. 
As a result. today’s housing market 
now centers on the “secondary buyer,” 


such as the homeowning World War II 
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veteran, who wants to upgrade to a big- 
ger and better house. “Quality” houses 
are selling well. but crackerboxes in far- 
out neighborhoods are slow indeed to move. 
Says President Jack Hoffman of Chicago's 
F & S Construction Co.; “The shelter mar- 
ket has disappeared. The days when you 
could simply sell a roof to put over some- 
one’s head are finished.” 


With the shelter market ended. the 


1957 


1955 


prospect is that housing starts will rise 
slowly over the next several years. helped 
along by the generous and inflationary 
housing bill that passed the House last 
week Tue Nation). Though some 
builders doubt that the bill will move sig- 
nificant numbers of new low-income buy- 
ers into the suburban housing market. it 
should generate many new urban renewal 
projects. But for its next real boom in 
housing, the nation will almost certainly 
have to wait until the late 1960s, when 
children born during World War II are 
old enough to start house hunting. 


SHIPPING 


Storm at Sea 

“This.” said Captain William V. Brad- 
ley. president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, “is the most con- 
fused strike 1 ever heard of. And I have 
led some strange strikes myself.” 

The first major U.S. maritime walkout 
in six years was strange indeed. It tied up 
222 ships on all three coasts, threatened 


( See 





fuel shortages in the East and food short- 
ages in Hawaii. and left frustrated federal 
mediators awash in a sea of conflicting 
charges and demands. Ranged on one side 
of the dispute were the owners of 850 of 
the nation’s 941 merchant ships, negotiat- 
ing in three separate groups—East Coast, 
Gulf Coast and West Coast. On the other 
stood 50,000 working seamen and 30,000 
unemployed seamen, represented by two 


big unions and three smaller ones, The 
Big Two: 

@ The 37.000-man National Maritime 
Union, bossed by tough Joe Curran, §5, 
who looks like a foghorn sounds. Curran’s 
N.M.U. is strongest among seamen on 
East Coast general cargo and passenger 
ships. 

@ The 18.000-man Seafarers International 
Union, headed by freighter-sized (220 
Ibs.) Paul Hall. The S.1.U. centers its 
power on Atlantic and Gulf Coast tankers 
and other bulk cargo ships. 

Wages Up, Jobs Down. For vears, 
Curran and Hall have waged a Pier 6 
brawl with each other for dominance of 
seagoing labor. Hoping to forge ahead of 
Hall. Joe Curran this year demanded a 
3c-hour work week. a 12°% package wage 
increase over four years. and assorted 
fringes. Hall, not to be outdone, asked 
management for something much more 
controversial—the right to bargain for 
more than 20,000 foreign sailors who man 
U.S.-owned ships registered abroad. (Cur- 
ran made the same demand, but passed 
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word that he would drydock it for sweeter 
wages and hours. ) 

Most of the owners refused even to 
negotiate the issue of foreign-flag ships. 
For U.S. shipowners the overriding eco- 
nomic fact of life is that the U.S. able 
seaman earns wages and overtime averag- 
ing $612 a month—three to four times as 
much as a foreign sailor. Largely because 
of this wage gulf, the number of U.S.-flag 
private merchant ships has slipped from 
1,050 to g4i in the past decade, Mean- 
time, U.S. owners have registered 454 
ships in foreign countries, including 259 
in tax-free Panama, Liberia and Honduras. 
Not only can these “flag of convenience” 
ships be operated at half the cost of a 
U.S.-flag ship, but the 259 “Pan-Lib-Hon” 
vessels are under U.S. “effective control,” 
i.e., Washington can order them into the 
U.S. merchant fleet in time of war. 

U.S. unions would like to have the 
foreign-flag ships sail under U.S. wage 
scales and, ultimately, with U.S. crews. 
That, cries management, would mean eco- 
nomic and political disaster. To put the 
crews under U.S. labor controls might 
incite foreign protests, and would certain- 
ly make the ships noncompetitive. If that 
happens, the companies say, Washington 
would have to subsidize them by at least 
$sco million yearly or they would be 
forced to mothball or sell the ships. The 
long-term result, the ship owners argue, 
could only be that more of the world’s 
ships and shipping business would pass 
into foreign hands, leaving the U.S. with- 
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out even a flag-of-convenience merchant 
fleet to use in case of war. The unions 
retort that such ships might well be of 
little value in an emergency because some 
of the crewmen are “unqualified,” and 
their loyalty to the U.S. is questionable. 

Enter Goldberg. With negotiations at 
a dead stall, Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg sailed in with basically the same 
idea that he had used to settle two other 
transportation strikes this year: let both 
sides “voluntarily” resume work for 60 
days while a three-man presidential fact- 
finding panel sieves the issues and submits 
nonbinding recommendations. Plainly this 
was an attempt by former Union Lawyer 
Goldberg to avoid taking an alternative 
route that he dislikes—a Taft-Hartley law 
injunction that would oblige the seamen 
to return to work for So days. 

Management promptly accepted the 
Goldberg proposal. But the unions sur- 
prisingly turned it down. Joe Curran said 
that a voluntary 60-day return to work 
would probably be followed by a Taft- 
Hartley injunction anyhow; that would 
confront the unions with the chilling pros- 
pect of hitting the bricks again around 
Christmas. At week's end President Ken- 
nedy ordered a study to determine wheth- 
er the strike was doing enough economic 
damage to warrant a resort to Taft- 
Hartley. Whatever happened, everyone 
concerned knew that the issue of foreign 
flags and the rivalry between two tough 
union skippers would plague U.S. water- 
fronts for a long time to come. 
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@ When personable William Ginn, 46. was sentenced to a $12.- 
500 fine and 30 days in jail for his part in the great electrical 
price-fixing conspiracy, he seemed doomed to banishment from 
the corporate big time. Ousted from his $125,000-a-year job as 
general manager of General Electric’s turbine division, Ginn a 
month ago accepted the relatively humble position of assistant 
to McClure Kelley, president of Philadelphia's Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., makers of heavy machinery. Last week, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton moved Kelley up to board chairman and Ginn 


(pronounced as in “begin”) into the presidency. Ginn’s new salary 


is still undisclosed, but former President Kelley made $75,000. 
», ‘J 


e A routine promotion announcement by New York’s Morgan 
Guaranty Trust caused many a financial-page reader to do a 
double take. Named as the newest of 91 vice presidents of the 
bank that. until a 1959 merger, was renowned as the “House of 
Morgan” was John P. Morgan Il, 43, grandson of J. P. Morgan 
and great-grandson of the great J. Pierpont. A Harvardman (class 
of 1940) who has been with Morgan’s ever since he finished a 
World War II tour as a subchaser skipper, the latest J. P. is de- 
scribed by colleagues as “a man who doesn’t take himself elabo- 
rately . . . a working banker whose name happens to be Morgan.” 


e As president of Restaurant Associates, quiet, casual Jerome 
Brody, 38. has cornered a big helping of Manhattan's high-priced 
eating trade with a chain of pretentious feeding places (the Four 
Seasons, Forum of the Twelve Caesars, the Tower Suite). Now 
Brody is bent on another exotic venture; operation of a first-class 
French resort in, of all places. France. Pending approval by French 
authorities, Restaurant Associates plans to buy for $3,c00,c00 
the Hotels Golf and Chicago in Divonne, France, near Geneva. 
Brody should have little trouble financing the deal: the Forum 
of the Twelve Caesars alone now grosses over $125,000 a month. 












Japanese Corton MILL 
Where the squeeze begins. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Half-Free Trade 


One of the chronic afflictions of the 
U.S. economy is the limp state of the 
nation’s textile industry. U.S. textile pro- 
duction is growing at only one-third the 
rate of manufacturing output as a whole; 
since 1948, textile companies have closed 
down more than 800 mills employing 
250,000 people. Many of the industry's 
ills stem from obsolete equipment and 
the loss of markets to plastics, paper and 
synthetic fibers, but most textile makers 
choose to blame their troubles primarily 
on foreign competition and to clamor for 
protective quotas. Two months ago, when 
President Kennedy unveiled a vaguely 
worded “assistance program” for the in- 
dustry, many textile men jumped to the 
conclusion that their hopes were about to 
be fulfilled. Last week they learned that 
the cloth was not cut their way. 

Twin Targets. Meeting in Washington 
with industry spokesmen and Congress- 
men from textile states, Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs George W. 
Ball made it plain that the Administra- 
tion had no intention whatever of putting 
unilateral U.S. quotas on imports of for- 
eign cloth, Instead, the U.S. was trying 
to work a squeeze play. 

Ball let the U.S, textile men know that 
in talks last week with representatives 
of the major textile-importing nations,* 
he pushed for greater textile imports into 
their countries from underdeveloped na- 
tions. Simultaneously, the U.S. sought 
to persuade textile-producing areas with 
low labor costs—Japan, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, India, Pakistan and the U.A.R.— 
to agree to put voluntary limits on their 
exports so as to avoid complete disrup- 
tion of the already glutted world textile 





* Participating in the conference Belgium, 
anada, France, Great Britain, Italy, The Neth- 


erlands, and West Germany. 
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market. The scheme had twin purposes: 
1) to divert some Asian textiles from 
U.S. to European markets, and 2) to 
give the underdeveloped nations an eco- 
nomic boost in the form of European 
trade rather than U.S. aid. 

In part at least, the U.S. was likely to 
get its way. Hong Kong textile makers. 
who have upped their U.S. exports just 
about enough to offset the effect of the 
voluntary quotas accepted by Japan four 
years ago, were vocally indignant at a 
Washington demand that they cut their 
shipments to the U.S. by 30°7. But most 
Asian producers would almost surely ac- 
cept voluntary quotas rather than risk 
provoking the U.S. to formal tariff dis- 
crimination against them. As for the 
textile-importing nations, all the partici- 
pants in last week's Washington confer- 
ence tentatively endorsed the U.S. plan, 
presumably will help install it as a binding 
trade agreement at a conference to be 
held in Geneva next month under the 
auspices of the 38-member General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Less Than Ideal. However successful 
it might prove at the international con- 
ference table. the Administration's artful 
compromise was unlikely to win many 
friends at home. Both the U.S. textile in- 
dustry and its friends in Congress loudly 
proclaimed “shock” that no stronger ac- 
tion was to be taken against imported 
textiles. To free traders, increased U.S. 
reliance on quotas—imposed or voluntary 
—seemed a dangerous retreat from the 
international economic aims professed by 
every U.S. Administration, Republican or 
Democratic, since 1932. Admitted Under 
Secretary Ball: ‘These arrangements rep- 
resent a severe departure from the ideal 
of unrestricted trade toward which we 
would like to be working.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Zenith's Bright Picture 


After years of disappointing flicker, the 
color-television industry at last shows 
signs of firming up. Besides RCA, which 
has been the only major manufacturer 
in the field since 1956. General Electric 
plans to start making color-TV sets again 
in the fall. And in Chicago last week, 
squads of engineers were busily tooling 
up a production line for Zenith Radio 
Corp.'s new color set—a product that will 
be unique in at least one respect. Zenith’s 
prices, company officials proudly claim, 
will start well above those of competing 
models now on the market. 

This seemingly suicidal pricing policy 
is part of a formula that, in practice. has 
given the 43-year-old Zenith Radio Corp. 
one of the brightest pictures of any radio- 
TV manufacturer. During the 1957-59 
shake-out in the overcrowded TV-equip- 
ment industry, many companies cut prices 
and skimped on quality. Zenith. instead, 
kept both quality and prices high and, in 
the process, nudged RCA aside to become 
the nation’s biggest maker of TV sets. In 
1956, before the great shake-out began, 
Zenith’'s sales were $141.500.000. its prof- 
its $6.200,000. Last year sales, though 
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Some Prose About Cons 


Most of our advertising runs along positive lines . . . stresses the 
unusual services we think we provide for investors. 

Maybe we ought to take a negative slant for once and talk about 
the number of things we don’t provide. 

For example: 

Hot tips on the market? Fresh out, now and always. 

Ten stocks bound to go up? Same story. 

Tip sheets with all the “inside” dope? Don’t even ask. 

Penny stock recommendations? Special policy forbids. 

Get-rich-quick schemes, magic formulas for profits? Try tea leaves. 

But solid facts, honest opinions, efficient executions? 


All that you ask for—any time. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
143 offices in U. S., Canada and abroad 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue June 21, 1961 


1,670,000 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $8.33 45) 


Price $38.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Ine. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporates 
White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
Incorporated 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
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CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON 


ol from 1959. stood at million, 
profits at $15.2 million. 

Tight Controls. Zenith is led by Scot- 
tish-born Chairman Hugh Robertson, a 
vigorous 74-year-old who prides himself 
on the fact that Zenith is not one cent 
in debt. Day-to-day management of the 
company is left to lanky Montanan Jo- 
seph Wright. 50, who joined Zenith as a 
lawyer in 1953, became president three 
years ago. Since Zenith’s headquarters 
and production facilities are all centered 
in Chicago, Wright and a_ platoon of 
bright, aggressive vice presidents are able 
to keep a close personal watch on every 
phase of the company’s operations. “With 
each of us knowing what is happening in 
the other departments,” says Wright, “we 
can meet problems quickly.” 

Zenith has probably the best inventory 
control in the entire radio-TV industry. 
Each week the company’s 600 distributors 
send to Chicago complete sales reports 
on cach model line. If a model is not 
selling well, production is immediately cut 
back. Says Wright: “We are not trying 
to break production records, but only to 
meet true market demands.” As a result, 
Zenith’s entire factory inventory turns 
over once a month. 

Zenith’s greatest asset is its reputation 
as a quality producer. Assiduously culti- 
vated in the company’s advertising (“The 
Royalty of Television Sets”), the reputa- 
tion is deserved—though Zenith does not 
get into the really expensive custom field. 
Every sixth worker on the Zenith pro- 
duction line is a quality inspector, and 
TY sets that have already been cleared for 
shipment are pulled back at random for 
further testing. Six years ago, when most 
other makers of TV sets began switching 
heavily to printed circuits, which were 
cheaper to make but difficult to repair. 
Zenith stayed with easier-to-fix hand- 
wired circuitry. In gratitude. thousands 
ot TV repairmen became enthusiastic 
pushers of Zenith products. 

Bid for Growth. Though Zenith helped 
pioneer the development of radio, it has 
been inclined in recent years to let others 
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Walter Bennett 
PRESIDENT WRIGHT 


Art Shay 
ENGINEERS AT WorK ON Coton TV 
The repairmen were groteful. 


do the costly research and development 
of new products. It counted on making 
the same products later—and better. But 
under Wright's prodding. Zenith has more 
than doubled its research outlay. One re- 
sult is a new system for broadcasting 
stereophonic FM. Anticipating a mass 
switch by stereo bufis from records to ra- 
dios, Zenith is preparing to produce a 
new line of stereo-FM radio receivers. 
Zenith’s most daring bid for continued 
growth is pay TV. Though other TV- 
equipment makers profess to see little 
future in pay TV, Zenith has spent more 
than $1o million perfecting its Phone- 
vision system, which transmits by air a 
jittered picture that is then decoded by a 
device installed in each subscriber's set. 
To test the potentialities of pay TV, Ze- 
nith got FCC permission to conduct a 
three-year test in Hartford, Conn. The 
experiment has been stalled by lawsuits 
brought by local theater owners, but 
Wright hopes to be able to push on with it 
within nine months. If the Hartford test is 
successful, Zenith will be in the enviable 
position of holding patents for the na- 
tion’s first proven system of over-the-air 
transmission of pay TV to private homes. 


WORLD TRADE 
U.S.: Narrowing the Gap 


Along with his glowing expectations for 
the domestic economy (see above}, Treas- 
ury Secretary Dillon last week voiced 
cautious optimism about the U.S.'s posi 
tion in the world economy. After running 
up an $11.2 billion balance-of-payments 
deficit in the last three years, the U.S. 
this vear is narrowing the gap. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that for the first 
six months of 1961. the overall deficit will 
run only $600 million v. $1.3 billion for 
the same period last year. In the so-called 
“basic balance of payments” (which ex- 
cludes short-term capital flow). the U.S. 
will probably show a net surplus of $400 
million for the first half of this year. 

With new strength in the balance-of- 
payments situation, U.S. gold holdings, 











which declined by $1.7 billion in 1960, 
have actually increased by $123 million 
in the last three weeks. The improvement 
was not the result of Government action; 
it grew out of the classic remedy of in- 
creased exports and decreased imports. 
In fact. the only external aid for U.S. 
gold came unintentionally from Russia, 
which in recent months has sold an esti- 
mated $zs0 million worth of gold in 
Western Europe. Most of the Soviet gold 
was bought by European central banks, 
which thus increased their gold holdings 
without having to draw on the U.S. supply. 


Britain: Crisis 

While Secretary Dillon pointed with 
pride, his British opposite number, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd. 
wrestled with a new economic crisis, At 
a luncheon of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce last week, Lloyd 
tacitly confessed that Britain could no 
longer afford the economic strain of be- 
having like a great power, must cut its 
military expenses and avoid increases in 
foreign aid. Said Lloyd grimly: “We have 
been trying to do too much Since 
the war, we have spent money out of all 
proportion to our resources to hold the 
free line throughout the world.” 

Immediate cause of Lloyd's grimness 
was a new run on sterling that had forced 
the pound as low as $2.783 in the world’s 
money markets—its lowest level in four 
years. Sterling’s weakness sparked rumors 
that Britain was about to devalue its cur- 
rency again, This Lloyd emphatically de- 
nied—but there was no denying that the 
economy which supports the pound is 
seriously ill. 

Britain's basic trouble is that it is not 
earning enough abroad to support its 
domestic standard of living. The British 
trade deficit in May rose nearly 250% 
to $229 million. Worse yet, Britain's “in- 
visibles” (earnings from oil, shipping and 
overseas investments) have declined to 
the point where they are no longer great 


enough to cover the traditional British 
surplus of imports over exports. 
To make the trade gap still wider, 


British exports in the last three months 
have dropped 4°; below the January- 
February level. One reason is that Brit- 
ain seems determined to price itself out 
of foreign markets. In the past twelve 
months, the British worker's average wage 
has risen more than 4°; while industrial 
output has scarcely risen at all. The re- 
sult: an increase in manufacturers’ costs 
which in the end could only be absorbed 
by charging higher prices. 

Under mutual aid agreements worked 
out three months ago, the central banks of 
Western Europe last week were supplying 
the Bank of England with gold and dol- 
lars with which to shore up the pound. 
But the only thing that could strengthen 
the pound permanently would be a spurt 
in Britain's industrial growth rate—cur- 
rently among the lowest in Western Eu- 
rope. Said Selwyn Lloyd: “For national 
economic survival, we must grow. . . We 
must see to it that wages, salaries and 
other incomes remain within the limits 
justified by increased productivity.” 
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MEDICINE 





Sweets Exonerated 

Acne—-humiliating facial pimples—af- 
flicts at least half of all adolescents. Med- 
icine does not know for sure what causes 
1cne, but teen-agers eat lots of sweets, so 
sweets often get the blame. Last week two 
Chicago dermatologists exonerated sweets. 

Dr. Theodore Cornbleet and Dr. Irma 
Gigli reported that they divided 52 acne 
patients into two groups. One group got 
to eat all the sweets it wanted. The other 
was restricted to two teaspoonfuls of sug- 
ar a day each. in coffee or tea. During the 
month-long experiment, all 52 got normal 
treatment with antibiotics. Result: at the 
end of the period, “the sugar-limited group 
did no better than the ‘ad-lib’ one.” 


Epileptics at Work 


For 13 years, a lean Oklahoman named 
Paul Cadwell languished in Los Angeles’ 
Veterans Administration Hospital, pris- 
oner of the epilepsy that got him bounced 
out of the Navy. His self-confidence 
shaken, Cadwell could not face returning 
to the outside world. Now Cadwell is not 
only out of the hospital but enjoying a 
normal life. He earns $1.70 an hour in a 
small Los Angeles plant, has married an 
ex-WAC from Texas, lives in a middle- 
class bungalow, bowls on weekends. 

His rejuvenation is the work of a 
unique movement called Epi-Hab, short 
for “epileptic rehabilitation.” Epi-Hab 
has opened four miniature factories in 
which epileptics prove to themselves and 
to industry that they can man an assem- 
bly line. Says Epi-Hab’s founder, Los 
Angeles Psychologist Frank Risch: “Epi- 
leptics are not human junk.” 

Superstition's Stigma. Although his- 
tory’s epileptics feature such notables as 
Mohammed and Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
vast majority have been stigmatized by 
superstitions that attribute the disease to 
demons. The actual cause is unknown, 
but seems to be related to a disturbance 
in the cerebral cortex. A patch of the ce- 
rebral cortex—the brain's command post 

-gets irritated, and sends out waves of 
involuntary impulses. On the receiving 
end, the body muscles respond with spas- 
modic convulsions—the epileptic seizure. 
In the average victim, the seizure passes 
within five minutes. Drugs, among them 
Dilantin and phenobarbital, eliminate sei- 
zures in 50% of reduce them in 
another 30%. 

Yet, for the U.S.’s 1,500,000 epileptics, 
life is still full of persecutions. Owing to 
a belief that epilepsy is inherited—actu- 
ally, so far as is known, only a “‘predispo- 
sition” can be inherited—in ten states 
epileptics cannot marry, in 18 they can 
be sterilized. Federal law bars epileptic 
immigrants. Nowhere is the stigma felt 
more painfully than in job hunting, de- 
spite progress in recent years. The civil 
service, for example, will hire epileptics 
“provided that their seizures are ade- 
quately controlled and their placements 
selective.” In a recent survey, 73° of 
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cases, 





Arizona manufacturing firms said they 
would not hire epileptics. Reason: fear 
that they are accident-prone. 

Cot in the Corner. Epi-Hab began in 
1949. when Dr. Risch. a Ph.D. from the 
University of Southern California. joined 
the staff of the Los Angeles Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. He set up a ma- 
chine shop on the grounds, manned it 
with ten epileptics. In one corner Risch 
placed a cot. When a worker suffered a 
seizure, he was helped to the cot and cared 
for. When the seizure passed, he was en- 
couraged to march right back to his ma- 
chine. In 1956, with a small grant from 
the U.S. Government, Risch opened his 


: Bill Bridges 
Psycuo.ocist Riscu & PATIENT 
Being busy means fewer seizures. 


first Epi-Hab plant in downtown Los An- 
geles, independent of the VA. Later, he 
inaugurated a second. In 1958, citizens 
adopting Risch’s techniques started Epi- 
Habs in Jamaica, N.Y., and Phoenix, Ariz. 

Epi-Habs have employed, for varying 
periods, a total of about Soo epileptics 
have permanently placed about too in 
private industry. Safety records equal or 
top those of any efficiently managed 
plant. “I was concerned myself when I 
started,” says Risch. “We put padding 
and plastic shields on all our equipment. 


Then we saw it wasn’t necessary.” One 
reason for the low accident rate: most 
epileptics receive an “aura” or mental 


warning, from one day to ten seconds be- 
fore a seizure, enabling them to get clear 
of machines. In the last five years, Risch’s 
Los Angeles Epi-Habs have had only 30 
mishaps attributable to seizures—none of 
them perilous to life, limb or machine. 
The plants even won a 20°; cut in work- 
men’s insurance rates. 

A "Sheltered Workshop?" In spite of 
Epi-Hab’s accomplishments, it has _ its 
critics. The program director of the 








United Epilepsy Association, Dr. Harry 
Sands of New York, contends that efforts 
should be aimed at placing the epileptic 
directly in private industry rather than 
in a “sheltered workshop.” To this Risch 
replies that industry resistance is strong, 
and that “by building up actual work 
records and work experience. Epi-Hab can 
build up the sort of confidence among 
industrial firms that is necessary to get 
an epileptic a secure job.” But on one 
fundamental premise Sands and Risch are 
in complete agreement. Though no one 
knows why, epileptics who are working 
suffer far fewer seizures than those who 
are idle. 

aast week, in the pink stucco Los An- 
geles plant, ex-Recluse Paul Cadwell sat 
hunched over his bench, expertly solder- 
ing wires to an electronic subassembly 
that the plant is turning out for Hughes 
Aircraft Co. Once racked by grand mal 
(severe) seizures thrice weekly, Cadwell 
is now hit only once or twice a month. 
Near by, a grizzled man with a cigarette 
dangling from pursed lips was drilling 
holes in aircraft aileron assemblies. At 
the downtown shop, the pace was being 
set by 21-year-old Janis Newhouse, whose 
blonde ponytail popped like a whip as 
she slapped cardboard sheets over a metal 
matrix to form boxes. She used to have 
seizures every few days, now has them 
only every two or three weeks. 


The Helpful Hmmmmmm 

Sir Joseph: Can you sing? 

Ralph; J can hum a little... 

—H.M.S. Pinafore 

Not only Ralph Rackstraw hums a lit- 
tle. Babies hum at the breast, and moth- 
ers hum while rocking them. Children 
hum at play; workmen hum at work. No 
company is without its office hummer 
who strides the halls humming his favor- 
ite pop or Paganini. Pablo Casals hums 
while playing the cello. Why do humans 
hum? In the current Journal of Audi- 
tory Research, a psychiatrist offers a cou- 
ple of answers, 

Dr. Peter Ostwald, 33, of the University 
of California School of Medicine, has for 
three years been studying human sounds. 
Ostwald says in effect that humans hum 
to soothe themselves mentally. Humming 
is frequently prompted by one of two 
subconscious impulses: 1) to achieve a 
back-to-the-breast association with moth- 
er, and its consequent feeling of security, 
or 2) to block out extraneous sounds 
when one is trying to concentrate. 

If the first motive — “thumb-sucking 
without the thumb” — is predictably 
Freudian, the second is quite practical. 
The sound waves produced by humming 
are far more effective than the low vol- 
ume would indicate. This is because hum- 
ming is a “purer” tone. “When a person 
hums, he can blot out most of the sounds 
of speech,” Ostwald reports. “Many hum 
to themselves while concentrating on 
tasks, particularly if these involve ab- 
stract thinking or fine motor skills.” 

Ostwald hastens to point out that hum- 
ming is perfectly normal. Does he hum? 
“Of course. We all do. We have to.” 
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Disasters of War, 1936-39 


THe Spanish Civic War (720 pp.J— 
Hugh Thomas—Horper ($8.50). 


“Oh, old Europe,” wrote a French cor- 
respondent in his diary, “God grant that 
all this blood does not choke you.” 

The time was 1938 and the place Ma- 
drid. By the numbers of the dead alone 
(600,000 on both sides), the Spanish Civil 
War might have been enough to choke 
Europe in a more civilized century; but 
it proved to be only an hors d’oeuvre for 
World War Hl. It was also a war in 


A river 


which the issues, decided and undecided 
were stated with some clarity. It had its 
own political and moral ambiguities, but 
it lacked the elements of grand tragic 
farce of World War II, in which the West 
was forced into alliance with one monster 
(the Soviets) to beat another (fascism). 
As history, the Spanish War is barely a 
veneration old; as an exemplary conflict, 
it is as contemporary as yesterday's Korea 
or today’s Laos or the schism of the two 
Germanys. 

Spain is still a no man’s land of ideas, 
but a historian old enough (at 30) to be 
interested, and young enough not to have 
been personally committed, has now 
moved into the field. Hugh Thomas, 
whose background is Cambridge. the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and Sandhurst. has, by 
his own account, consulted nearly a thou- 
sand books in five great libraries and in 
five languages to lend weight to his mas- 
sive reappraisal of Spain. He is the first 
historian to write as neither a partisan 
nor an embittered memoirist. His book 
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is likely to be for some time the definitive 
précis of the records and the last tabula- 
tion of disks from the military cemeteries. 
Thomas’ material and conclusions make 
it impossible to go on seeing the war in 
the simple terms in which it was debated 
by the generation that lived through it. 

Madmen & Dreamers. Historian Thom- 
as finds an anomaly in the fact that 
Spain, so backward, should have been the 
first major battleground of 20th century 
ideologies. But there is no anomaly, any 
more than it was anomalous that Russia, 
also on the periphery of modern Europe, 
should have been the theater of Marxist 
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crossed by a long pontoon of lie 


revolution. Neither state—of dukes and 
campesinos, or grand dukes and muzhiks 

—-had made any real step toward the 
compromise between feudal past and in- 
dustrial present that other European na- 
tions had made in the centuries since the 
Renaissance. Spain, like Russia. was un- 
governable. At the onset of Franco's re- 
volt against the Republican government 
there were more than a million anarchists 
in Spain. In theory. anarchism is arguable 
but in practice it is unworkable. In his 
total pacifism and good will to all. the 
anarchist becomes a murderer: Dostoev- 
sky would have felt quite at home in 
Spain, 

But apart from the madmen of the 
anarchist left, there were the dreamers of 
the right who had made no gesture to- 
wards the modern world since the In- 
quisition condemned slavery more than 
three centuries ago. Politics being the art 
of the possible. politics was impossible to 
the quixotic impossibilists of Spain— 
whether right or left. 





Although Thomas is carefully neutral 
and steers clear of philosophical or gen- 
eral notions, he illuminates the quasi- 
religious nature of the whole struggle. In 
a sense, “the Church, which was to suf- 
fer so much in consequence, had para- 
doxically prepared the way” for revolution 
through its communalism and “its puritan 
hostility to competitive instinct.” Adds 
Thomas: “The religious character of Spain 
also made converts to the new collectiv- 
ism, as it had made the liberals more 
passionate, less ready to compromise. more 
obstinate than any other similar group 
in Europe.” 

Winner & Loser. Spain was only part- 
ly a “rehearsal” (as the familiar phrase 
has it) for World War II in which Hitler 
Mussolini and Stalin experimented with 
military and political techniques, Actual- 
ly, the only important military lesson— 
that mass civilian bombing does not break 
but stiffens the morale of the surviving 
victims—had to be learned all over again 
in World War II. The political lessons, 
reaching well beyond World War IL, were 
far more significant. 

Stalin, the apparent international loser, 
showed the greatest enterprise; his agents 
were able to develop the techniques, so 
useful later in eastern Europe, by which a 
Communist minority can influence and 
finally take over a popular wartime regime. 
Also. he trained in the NKVD or the 


Spanish SIM. a corps of future Red 
quislings—Togliatti. Ulbricht, Malinov- 
sky. Tito. Without endorsing Franco 


many readers will draw the hard conclu- 
sion from Historian Thomas’ documents 
that if the Madrid-Barcelona republic had 
beaten Franco. it would have been as a 
Communist or “people's” republic. 

Franco, on the other hand, as the ap- 
parent international winner. gained only 
limited victory. During the war. the slo- 
gans of his lunatic fringe—‘Long Live 
Death!” and “Down with Intelligence! 

made him sound as crazy as the an- 
archists. But he eventually made himself 
the master of his own extremists. His 
regime today. clerical and authoritarian 
lacks the more demonic and dynamic 
features of fascism. Yet in the long run 
there is no doubt that Franco lost the 
propaganda war; even today, there are 
those who see the Civil War in simple 
terms as a battle between democracy and 
fascism, good and evil. “The Spanish 
War.” says Historian Thomas with de- 
tached irony, “appeared as a ‘just war,’ 
as civil wars do to intellectuals 
they lack the apparent vulgarity of na- 
tional conflicts... It looked, at 
at first, when all the parties of the Left 
seemed to be cooperating. as the great 
moment ot hope for an entire generation.” 
In short, it was the greatest coup in the 
history of the whole united-front swindle 
which persistently sought to identify de- 
mocracy with Communism. 

Slogans & Doublethink. Spain's bloody 
ground became a moral gymnasium for 
all the liberals of the West; theirs is by 
now a depressing record of human illu- 
sion and disillusion. On the level of 
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national policy, the story is equally dismal 
—the impotence of the League of Na- 
tions, the nonintervention policy of Brit- 
ain and France and the arms Embargo 
Act in the U.S. leaving the door open for 
intervention by Stalin and the Axis. His- 
torian Thomas’ sober judgment is that 
German-Italian intervention may have 
just barely tipped the scales in Franco's 
favor; Stalin could have won it for the 
Republicans, had he wanted to, but his 
policy was to prolong the conflict rather 
than win it at the price of involvement 
in a general war. 

With similar cynicism, and almost si- 
multaneously, Stalin and Hitler decided to 
cut their and count their gains. 
Author Thomas’ reckoning is fascinating. 
On the face of it, the Axis won, but gained 


losses 


little for its investment (500 million 
reichsmarks and 16,000 Germans; the 
equivalent of £80 million sterling and 


30,000 men from Italy). Later, Hitler 
could never induce Franco to give him 
houseroom in World War II. And on the 
face of it, Stalin was the loser on his in- 
vestment of £88 million sterling. But 
Stalin got a great hunk of Spain's gold 
reserve, and—in addition to the prepara- 
tion for future political maneuvers—Sta- 
lin achieved his greatest triumphs of 
Communist propaganda, doublethink in 
action. “War for Peace” was his gimmick. 


It was not in vain that George Orwell 
fought in Spain. He served with the 
POUM, a Trotskyite outfit marked for 


liquidation, was wounded in battle—and 
thus lived to write 1984, in which “War 
Is Peace.” 

Torture & Betrayal. A must for the 
general reader in the West today is Thom- 
as’ account of the international brigades 
and the hallucinatory propaganda that 
surrounded them. Sixty thousand young 
Europeans (mostly French, but 2,800 
Americans and 2,000 British were among 
them) fought in the international brigades 
or otherwise served the Republican cause. 
Their battalions bore honored national 
names—“Abraham Lincoln,” “Masaryk” 
or “Garibaldi.” They may or may not 
(Thomas is unsure) have saved Madrid's 
civilians-in-arms from Franco's 20,000- 
man besieging army, but whatever their 
effectiveness in battle, the brigades were 
an international showpiece. Also, except 
for the Communists among them, who 
presumably knew what they were doing, 
they were all betrayed by Moscow; the 
volunteers discovered, mostly too late, 
that they were conscripts in a Communist 
task force with the most loathsome rear- 
echelon apparatus in the history of war- 
fare—with political commissars, kangaroo 
courts, execution squads and torture cells. 
The international brigades so provided a 
fair percentage of the number (more than 
7,000) killed in the civil war behind the 
lines. In this figure, Thomas credits the 
Loyalists with being twice as bloodthirsty 
as the fascists. 

It is still heartbreaking to read of the 
butchered—or merely disenchanted—tal- 
ents who served an ignoble cause for noble 
motives. Here again is the sorry drama 
of betrayed idealism, told piecemeal 
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before but never in such cool, meticulous 
detail. To André Malraux, who flew in 
combat, the Republican cause was mans 
hope. Wystan Auden, who drove an am- 
bulance, melted his prosody. : 
Vadrid is the heart. Our moments oJ 
tenderness blossom 
As the ambulance and the sandbag . . « 
The generation for whom Madrid was 
the heart is long dead, or should at least 
appear among the psychological casualties. 
There came others to say later that the 
cause in Spain was 
A pons asinorum and a Bridge of Sighs, 
A Styx crossed by a long pontoon of 
lies .. 


Intelligent Cat 


Nosopy Knows My Name (241 pp.] 
-James Baldwin—Dial |$4.50). 


Negroes who write dislike being classi- 
fied as “Negro writers”; yet almost with- 
out exception, that is what they are—not 
because they write about Negro life. but 
because they tend to be obsessed with the 
Negro’s relationship to the white world. 
James Baldwin shares that obsession, but 
he expresses it not merely with passion 
but with candor, describing himself in 
this book of essays as an “abnormally 
intelligent. and hungry black cat.” Hun- 
gry he has surely been; intelligent he 
clearly is. Although he sometimes low- 
rates the country that he claims to love, 
his anger at the wrongs done his people 
is relatively restrained, hence doubly 
elective. 

Nobody Knows My Name goes on from 
where Harlem-born Author Baldwin left 
off in Notes of a Native Son (Time, Dec. 
5. 1955). In the intervening years, his in- 
dignation as a Negro and as an American 
has grown, but so has his intellectual 
grasp. There is wisdom of a kind in 
Baldwin's warning that “the South will 
not change—caunnot change—until the 
North changes . . . The country will not 
change until it re-examines itself and 
discovers what it really means by free- 
dom ... Walk through the streets of 
Harlem and see what we, this nation 
have become.” 

\t times Baldwin carries the reasoning 
behind his protest to precarious lengths. 
He reports of a Negro housing project in 
Harlem where “they had scarcely moved 
in, naturally, before they began smashing 
windows, defacing walls, urinating in the 
elevators, and fornicating in the play- 
grounds.” Yet he condones such behavior 
on the debatable grounds that the tenants 
were in a ghetto and were responding as 
presumably they had a right to. 

But the book has few such lapses of 
logic. Whether he is blasting William 
Faulkner for his ambiguous stand on the 
Negro problem or interviewing Swedish 
Movie Director Ingmar Bergman, Author 
Baldwin writes with grace and insight. 
His accounts of trips to two Southern 
cities are balanced and perceptive. He 
also makes it plain that whites who try 
to get into the castle of the black man’s 
skin are tolerated at best. Says Baldwin 
of his friend Norman Mailer: “They 
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thought he was a real sweet ofay* cat, 
but a little frantic.” 

One of the best essays in the book is 
Alas, Poor Richard, a sad but enlighten- 
ing account of Baldwin’s unhappy friend- 
ship with the late Negro Novelist Richard 
Wright. Like Wright, Baldwin tried ex- 
patriating himself in Paris. After nearly 
nine years he decided that he could go 
home again; Paris had taught him that 
whatever the atmosphere at home, he was 
irrevocably an American. And of his white 
fellow expatriates: “They were no more 
at home in Europe than I was.” Unlike 
Wright, he knew that neither of them 
would have found Paris “a city of refuge” 
if they “had not been armed with Ameri- 
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Obsessed, but with passion and candor. 


can passports.” He saw Wright lose first 
his country, then his sympathy for U.S. 
Negroes and even the regard of Africans. 
Said one of them: “I believe he thinks 
he’s white.” 


Legal Travelogue 


THe Faces oF Justice (316 pp.j—Sy- 
bille Bedford—Simon 6& Schuster 
($4.50). 

Witnessed in the average, seedy court- 
room, the law seldom appears in the vest- 
ments of majesty, and the justice it dis- 
penses often descends with a harshness 
very unlike Portia’s rain from heaven. But 
for Author Sybille (A Legacy) Bedford, 
courtrooms hold living drama. Two years 
ago. in The Trial of Doctor Adams (Time, 
March 16, 1959), she showed a spectac- 
ular talent for lending suspense and ex- 
citement to a criminal trial by heighten- 
ing, not distorting. the events through 
unsparing observation. Since then she has 
prowled courts in Britain and all over 


Pig Latin for “foe” or white man. 





Europe, observing, with her keen novel- 
ist’s eye, the quality of justice. 

A Form of Terrorism. As she tells her 
experiences in this book of prose sketches. 
she observed capital cases and magis- 
trates’ trials over some stolen apples, 
the gaudy. almost cheerful parade of pros- 
titutes through London police courts. and 
the elusive battles of psychiatric testi- 
mony. In all. she found the chilling sense 
of man in the hands of a man-made 
machine, a machine straining to be both 
humane in understanding and inhuman 
in objectivity. The strain is often hardest 
on the man on the bench. An English 
barrister thought a good judge ought to 
be “Oh, a happily married chap. you 
know; garden, kind heart, good health 
and not too much out for himself.” To 
which a magistrate added: “Humanity: 
common sense; humility; a little law. a 
very clever chap would be wasted: a 
sense of humor.’ 

Justice showed its hardest faces in Aus- 
tria and in France. An Austrian Interlude 
is marked by the injustice that is created 
fy rudeness and arrogance in judges. On 
a minor charge of malicious damage 
(something about a torn curtain), the 
woman defendant is both badgered and 
insulted by the court. And in Paris, Au- 
thor Bedford looked on with fascination 
and horror at a farcical trial of Algerians. 
The men may very well have been the 
terrorists the prosecution claimed they 
were, but the trial itself was a form of 
terrorism. The judge was indifferent. the 
lawyers made irrelevant speeches laced 
with quotations from French classics, the 
evidence was spotty and insufficient, the 
punishment too rough. Said one official 
with nice Gallic illogic: “It isn’t the last 
word, there'll be an amnesty some day. 

Sketches from Life. In Germany. the 
country where Sybille Bedford was born 
and which she later came to fear and 
distrust, she found the highest degree of 
thoughtfulness and understanding. What- 
ever the tribunal or whatever the case, 
it seemed almost as if the entire court 
system was trying to prove that justice 
had returned to Germany. In a murder 
case both judge and prosecution show an 
impressive sense of fairness. In a divorce 
case, an alimony hearing, the case of a 
Czech refugee who had stolen food to 
stay alive, the human decency displayed 
by all hands is all the more impressive 
because it is done without show or pro- 
cedural fanfare. And yet, amid all the 
patient and infinitely cumbersome ma- 
chinery of justice based on the Roman 
law, the Anglo-Saxon “sporting spirit, 
the notion of the law as a game of skill 
with handicaps to give each side a chance 
is entirely absent from the Continent.” 

Author Bedford comes to no conclu- 
sions about the faces of justice. She sim- 
ply sketches them from life, and the lines 
and creases are what she catches best. 
In the end, hers is not so much a book 
about law as a travel book that shows 
how men in different countries go about 
the business of judging their frailer fel- 
lows. With Sybille Bedford as guide, it 
is a tour well worth taking. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


The Guns of Navarone. A superior 
cut of Hollywood baloney of the these- 
poor - devils -don't-have-a-chance variety, 
starring Gregory Peck, David Niven and 
Anthony Quinn. 

Eve Wants to Sleep (in Polish). A zany 
cops-and-robbers farce whose cops are 
Keystone and whose badmen are clearly 
friends of Mack the Knife. 

The Young Savages. Savage gang war- 
fare in the tenement-glutted asphalt jungle, 
in which the street punks fare far better 
than the plot-laden squares. 

Two Women (in Italian). Sophia Loren 
as a cunning, selfish, ferocious and 
sensuous mother and Eleonora Brown as 
her teen-aged daughter in a grim drama 
of World War IL Italy. 

Ashes and Diamonds (in Polish). A 
powerful morality piece on the politics of 
assassination in a postwar Poland not yet 
overrun by the Communists. 

L’Avventura (in Italian), An intermi- 
nable but fascinating study of the intol- 
erable boredom that grips contemporary 
Rome's empty-souled_profligates. 

La Dolce Vita (in Italian). Federico 
Fellini’s masterly travelogue through mod- 
ern Rome's back alleys of spiritual de- 
pravity and sexual excess. 


TELEVISION 


Thurs., June 29 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.).° Two top female golfers 
—Barbara Romack and Mickey Wright— 
Meet two top male golfers in a no-handi- 
cap struggle, conducted on a specially 
constructed, all par-three-hole course in 
Las Vegas. 

At the Source (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
A new monthly interview series begins in 
the office of Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
The first of two parts of 1921's Orphans 
of the Storm, D. W. Griffith's tour de 
gloire of the French Revolution. 


Fri., June 30 
Person to Person (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
The program visits Actress Carol Burnett 
in Manhattan, German Actor Horst 
Buchholz at his home in Paris. 


Sat., July 1 
Wide World of Sports (ABC, 4:30-7 
p.m.). A softball game from Florida, plus 
the National A.A.U. track meet in New 
York. 


Sun., July 2 

Frontiers of Faith (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
The fifth segment of a discussion series on 
“The Press and the Clergy” considers the 
question: “Is the church competent to 
make business its business?” 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 4:30-5 
p.m.). Guest: the U.S. Information 
Agency's Edward R. Murrow. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). “Freedom for the Philippines” 
covers Philippine history from 1941-46, 
from Corregidor, Bataan and “I-shall- 
return” to the islands’ Independence Day. 
Repeat. 


* All times are E.D.T. 
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Tues., July 4 
Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
An archaeological tour of ancient Ari- 
zona, including a sort of person-to-person 
visit with prehistoric Cochise Man. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Drama. The only survivors are the 
Pulitzer-prizewinning idyl, All the Way 
Home; A Far Country, more or less how 
young Dr. Freud discovered psychoanaly- 
sis in three easy sessions; The Best Man, 
Gore Vidal’s breathless but depthless 
dramatization of electoral politics; and 
A Taste of Honey, which mixes tender- 
ness and bitterness in a raffish setting. 
Plus last season’s The Miracle Worker, 
superb even without the original cast. 

Comepy. Jean Kerr's Mary, Mary is 
not only funny but wise; Ionesco’s Rhi- 
noceros is not only funny but provocative. 
Come Blow Your Horn is a long, often 
amusing, Jewish family joke. An Evening 
with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, two 
people who may just possibly abolish 
boredom, can and should still be caught 
before the show closes this Saturday. 

Musicats. Camelot has a far more en- 
gaging score than was at first conceded; 
with a splendid cast and sets, the troubled 
book is almost overcome. The most 
charming musical around remains Irma 
La Douce, the freshest Carnival!, and Bye 
Bye Birdie and Fiorello! are both unpre- 
tentiously funny, Do Re Mi has Phil Sil- 
vers, but book and music combine to 
make this a lot less entertaining than 
Bilko reruns. Donnybrook!, another one 
of those hopeful musicals that believe in 
the magic of the exclamation point, is a 
corny mixture of Irish sass and sentiment. 
As for Rodgers and Hammerstein's The 
Sound of Music, it is so sweet it hurts, 
but it does have Mary Martin. 


Off Broadway 


Jean Genet’s The Blacks, a savage al- 
legory of racial antagonisms that range 
over the whole color spectrum, is the best 
bargain on the subway circuit. Genet's 
jaundiced view of life is also represented 
in The Balcony, in which the world is seen 
as the inside of a brothel. Rising Play- 
wright Edward Albee has not yet gone 
the distance, but has built a considerable 
reputation on such hard-hitting one-acters 
as The American Dream and The Death 
of Bessie Smith, now playing on a dual 
bill. Also recommended: Anne Meacham 
as a superb Hedda Gabler, and Dylan 
Thomas’ bawdy love poem to a Welsh 
village, Under Milk Wood. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The House on Coliseum Street, by Shir- 
ley Ann Grau. The emotional breakup of 
a young girl beset by a sordid family and 
a squalid love affair is told in the author's 
effective, indirect style, which proves that 
the shortest distance between fact and feel- 
ing is not necessarily a straight line. 

My Father, Lloyd George, by Richard 
Lloyd George. The son of Britain’s World 
War [| Prime Minister shows in an excel- 
lent and well-balanced biography that his 
famed father was not only a great man 





but, on occasion, a humbug as well as a 
lecher on a grand scale. 

The Dark and the Light, by Elio Vit- 
torini. Two short novels, one about a 
young girl who preserves her innocence 
even as she turns prostitute and an old 
fraud who preserves her vitality even as 
she approaches death, add up to a fine 
study in contrasts. 

Essays and Introductions, by William 
Butler Yeats. These are the thoughts of 
the early Yeats, the prophet of the Celtic 
Twilight. Here is the cult of beauty, the 
mystique of art as religion, and the strange 
notions that somehow fed the glories of 
his poetry. 

Memed My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal. 
An appealing first novel from Turkey tells 
the story of an Anatolian village lad who 
grows up to be a modern Robin Hood. 

Sumer: The Dawn of Art, by André 
Parrot. A handsome display of bookmak- 
ing devoted to some of the earliest art 
works fashioned by civilized man. 

At Fever Pitch, by David Caute. For 
obvious reasons, British writers are tops 
when it comes to describing disintegrating 
empires, in this case, Africa. 

The Brothers M, by Tom Stacey. An- 
other novel of Africa, in which a black 
and a white student first’ tightrope-walk 
and later trip on the color line. 

The Complete Poems of Cavafy, trans- 
lated by Rae Dalven, and Poems, by 
George Seferis, translated by Rex Warner. 
The first book-length chance U.S. readers 
have had to become acquainted with the 
two greatest poets of 20th century Greece 
and with their timely and timeless sense 
of the past. 

Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George Kennan. There is grace 
and reflective melancholy in this highly 
informative chronicling of U.S.-Russian 
relations, 1917-45, 


Best Sellers 
() previously included in 
TimMe’s choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 
The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (3) 
. Winnie Mle Pu, Milne 
Mila 18, Uris (7) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (10) 
A Shooting Star, Stegner 
. Hawaii, Michener (9) 
- A Journey to Matecumbe, Taylor 
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NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 

Reich, Shirer (1) 

The New English Bible (3) 

. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

. Ring of Bright Water, 

Maxwell (4) 

. Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (6) 

. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (5) 

Japanese Inn, Statler 

. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 
Hauser (10) 

9. Sketches from Life, Acheson 

10. Reality in Advertising, 

Reeves (9) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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